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EDITORIAL 

The  commentaries  on  education  advanced  in  this  issue  are  all  thoughts 
revolving  about  one  and  the  same  problem :  what  can  be  done  to  produce  a  better 
understanding  among  men. 

Diversity  of  individuals  corresponds  to  diversity  of  need  which  ultimately 
determines  the  variety  of  paths  leading  to  growth.  Each  one  takes  what  he 
feels  himself  to  be  in  need  of,  what  to  him  is  comprehensible.  Accordingly,  a 
man’s  life,  whether  society  consider  him  a  success  or  failure,  will  not  be  wasted 
if  he  knows  his  needs  or,  if  not  knowing  them,  he  strives  for  the  understanding 
of  them. 

To  persevere  in  this  direction  is  to  achieve  a  neutral  unconditioned  good  in 
himself  which  successively  makes  for  good  in  all  men  and  in  the  world  of  which 
they  are  both  a  governing  and  governed  part. 

This  good  is  the  greater  purpose  of  education:  in  it  there  is  no  pre-war, 
no  war,  no  post-war  education.  There  is  only  education  whose  every  effort  is 
at  all  times  committed  to  circumvent  ignorance  and  its  attending  evils  by 
awakening  the  strictly  narrow  and  conditioned  mind  to  mind  that  is  free  and 
equal. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  draw  from  these  pages  what  to  his  searching  mind 
constitutes  the  living  thoughts.  If  he  does  so  without  prejudice,  this  will  lead 
him  to  take  part  in  the  quest  for  freedom  that  is  to  be  universal. 

Leon  Nobdau 
Editor 
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Peace  Without  Hate 


By  SENATOR  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 


ANY  peace  that  is  to  be  fashioned 
by  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  appeal  with  par¬ 
ticular  significance  to  the  teachers  of 
America.  If  that  peace  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  without  hate,  there  will  be 
very  important  work  to  be  performed 
by  those  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
education  in  the  conquered  countries. 
These  countries  ought  to  be  made  to 
feel,  if  our  policy  is  to  be  guided  by 
wisdom,  that  the  burdens  of  the  peace 
treaty  resting  upon  their  shoulders 
are,  in  reality,  for  their  own  benefit 
and  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  world  peace. 

Both  Japan  and  Germany  have 
taught  their  peoples  that  they  are  a 
superior  race  and  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled,  on  account  of  that  superiority, 
to  become  rulers  of  the  world.  This 
doctrine  can  have  no  place  in  any  gov¬ 
ernment  structure  on  earth.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  permanent  world  peace,  it 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  people 
who  meet  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
equality.  Hence,  it  follows  that  per¬ 
haps  quite  a  number  of  years  of  edu- 
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cation  must  take  place  in  each  one  of 
the  conquered  nations  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  that  exist  there  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  erroneous  doctrine  of  su¬ 
periority  having  been  for  so  many 
years  pounded  into  the  minds  of  the 
peoples  comprising  these  two  enemy 
nations.  We  must  not  on  our  own  part 
assume  a  superiority  over  them  and 
thus  be  guilty  of  the  same  sin  we 
charge  against  them.  No  matter  how 
we  may  feel  or  how  we  may  be  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  cruelties  that  have  been 
practiced  upon  our  people,  we  must  be 
ready  and  willing  in  the  peace  treaty 
to  meet  our  former  enemies  on  a  basis 
of  absolute  equality.  We  must  exact 
nothing  more  ourselves  but  we  must 
insist  that  this  doctrine  of  theirs  shall 
not  be  crowded  upon  us. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  bring  this 
about.  The  peace  treaty,  to  be  perma¬ 
nent,  must  be  one  that  will  be  agreed 
to  by  many  unborn  generations  that 
shall  follow  us  as  we  pass  by.  These 
people  are  the  ones  for  whom  we  will, 
in  reality,  be  making  the  peace  for  and 
they  are  all  equally  innocen^j  whether 
they  be  friend  or  foe.  It  will  become 
the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  see  that  this  doctrine  is 
properly  taught  to  our  former  ene 
mies.  The  difficulties  will  arise  with 
men  who  are  now  alive  and  who  are 
now  imbued  with  a  doctrine  of  superi¬ 
ority.  It  can  probably  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated  from  their  minds 
during  their  lifetime.  But  through  an 
education  whose  aim  is  to  bind  up  the 
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wounds  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  they  may  proceed  upon  their  or¬ 
derly  ways  of  living  we  can,  I  think, 
see  that  this  evil  doctrine  is  not  passed 
on  to  control  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
of  those  who  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  the  enemies  who  now  live  and 
whose  names  will  probably  be  append¬ 
ed  to  the  treaty.  So  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  peace  that  everybody 
is  thi^ing  about,  the  peace  that  every¬ 
body  is  hoping  for  and  praying  for, 
the  peace  that  shall  be  lasting  and  per¬ 
petual  will  rest,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
upon  those  who  shall  be  the  teachers 
of  the  rising  and  coming  generations. 

Since  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  bat¬ 
tered  impoverished  world  of  ours  can¬ 
not  afford  the  luxury  and  crime  of  a 
third  world  war,  we  may  also  be  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  that  we  must  all  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  teachers  try  to  agree 
amongst  ourselves  what  principles  are 
essential  to  peace — what  material  facts 
are  the  foundation  for  it — and  what 
instrumentalities  must  be  created  to 
give  it  permanence.  We  may  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  these. 

Spirit  of  Revenge.  I  know  that 
it  is  human,  and  I  know  that  there 
arises  in  every  human  breast  a  feeling 
of  revenge  and  hatred  against  any  en¬ 
emy  that  has  cast  aside  any  pretense 
to  honor,  and  that  has  eliminated  from 
daily  life  the  instincts  of  justice  which 
civilization  has  developed.  Their  jus¬ 
tice  is  the  rule  of  the  sword;  not  the 
rule  of  reason  or  of  the  mind.  I  know 
it  is  most  human  that  in  all  this  suffer¬ 
ing  and  misery  the  cry  should  go  up 
that  many  of  the  leaders  of  these  ag¬ 
gressor  nations  should  be  confined  to 
prison  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
and  that  some  of  these  leaders  should 
pay  with  their  lives.  It  is  ^  natural 
for  violence  to  beget  violence ;  for  hate 


to  breed  hate;  and  for  murder  to  pro¬ 
duce  murder. 

While  this  is  most  natural,  reslrcUrU 
of  the  passions  so  justly  aroused  hy 
what  has  happened,  restraint  of  the 
hate  so  naturally  engendered  hy  what 
has  taken  place,  restraint  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  for  revenge  so  common  to  hur 
man  flesh  is  one  of  the  sacrifices  we 
must  impose  upon  ourselves.  We  must 
remember  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  pei^ 
petual  peace  we  must  not  establish, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  rule  of 
government  that  practices  precisely 
the  same  things  and  is  guilty  of  the 
same  wrongs  that  we  charge  against 
our  enemies.  A  permanent  peace  will 
not  come  out  of  any  peace  that  is 
framed  in  hate  and  dedicated  to  pos¬ 
terity  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 

Taking  Away  Weapons.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  weapons  which  enable  Hitler,  and 
the  German  people  under  him,  Musso¬ 
lini  and  the  Italian  people  under  him, 
the  Japanese  emperor  and  the  Japan¬ 
ese  people  under  him  to  wage  war 
must  be  taken  from  them  and  that  they 
must  be  prevented  from  fashioning 
them  again.  I  may  have  an  exagger¬ 
ated  idea  of  the  importance  of  disarm¬ 
ament.  But  an  unarmed  man  never 
rushes  into  trouble  or  seeks  trouble. 
An  unarmed  government,  and  an  un¬ 
armed  people,  never  strut  about  with 
a  chip  upon  their  shoulders  picking  a 
fight. 

It  will  not  require  a  very  large 
standing  army  to  enforce  disarmament 
in  these  aggressor  countries.  In  my 
judgment  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  the  burden  of  policing  these 
countries  will  disappear.  A  people 
once  disarmed,  completely  disarmed, 
without  the  vestige  of  weapons  with 
which  to  fight,  are  subject  absolutely 
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to  the  police  power  over  them — police 
power  that  is  armed — although  numer¬ 
ically  much  less  than  the  power  that 
is  disarmed.  And  I  believe  that  once 
the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  once 
the  people  of  Italy,  once  the  people  of 
Japan  are  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
armaments  which  their  governments 
have  imposed  upon  them,  they  them¬ 
selves  will  accept  disarmament  as  a 
blessing. 

Why  Not  Disarm  Ourselves?  We 
should  be  practical.  The  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  world  will  be  reached  when 
every  nation  has  disarmed.  But  in 
any  practical  thinking  we  cannot 
reach  that  ideal  condition  now;  it  is 
impossible. 

I  am  persuaded  disarmament  ulti¬ 
mately  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  gradually  as  the  need 
for  arms  grows  less,  as  the  peaceful 
inclinations  grow  stronger — and  here 
the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  statesman — the 
spirit  of  armament  will  wear  itself  out 
and  fade  away.  This  will  mean  more 
hope  for  the  mothers  of  sons. 

No  Huge  Indemnities.  Only  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  we  should 
recognize  that  no  nation  or  no  three 
nations  have  the  productive  capacities 
or  the  resources  to  discharge  the  enor¬ 
mous  debts  which  have  been  saddled 
upon  the  world  by  this  war.  We  should 
require  of  the  defeated  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  the  reasonable  payment  of  any¬ 
thing  that  they  can  pay.  We  should 
not  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of  de¬ 
manding  the  impossible.  When  we 
do,  then  we  ourselves  write  a  peace 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  human  ex¬ 
pectations. 

When  this  war  is  over  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Germany  will  be  prostrate.  Their 
farms  will  be  devastated,  their  cities 


in  ruins  or  in  partial  ruins,  and  their 
millions  of  people  either  dead  or  so 
physically  exhausted  that  they  no 
longer  can  stru^le  on.  They  will  not 
at  the  time  of  exhaustion  be  able  to 
make  any  great  payment.  We  must 
not  at  the  time  of  our  victory  expect 
the  defeated  enemies  to  pay,  us  imme¬ 
diately  a  part  of  the  debt  which  they 
owe  us,  or  any  part  of  that  debt  at  an 
early  date,  because  we  know  in  our 
hearts  that  again  would  represent  an 
impossibility. 

They  must  be  given  time  to  recover. 
They  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
recuperate  in  the  individual  sense; 
they  must  have  a  chance  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  their  industries,  to  restore  their 
homes,  and  to  take  up  again  the  occu¬ 
pations  that  furnish  them  with  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

The  Starving  and  Naked.  Again 
I  emphasize  that  we  must  remove  all 
thoughts  of  revenge  from  our  hearts. 
We  must  he  the  Good  Samaritan.  We 
must  feed  the  starving  and  clothe  the 
naked.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
that,  as  we  now  know,  because  when 
this  war  is  over,  devastation  and  ruin 
will  cover  much  of  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  and  virtually  all  of  the  enemy 
territory  —  much  of  three  continents. 

In  furnishing  those  nations  with 
which  we  are  now  at  war  with  food 
we  are  not  doing  it  in  the  spirit  of 
goodness  but  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
a  tortured  world.  We  are  doing  it  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  road  to  perma¬ 
nent  peace.  W^e  want  these  nations  as 
friends.  We  want  the  conquered  na¬ 
tions  to  be  friends  of  our  government 
because  through  such  friendship  for 
the  American  government,  and  for  the 
allied  governments,  the  only  path  to  a 
leadership  for  peace  is  possible. 

We  have  practical  examples  of  what 
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hatred  does.  We  have  indisputable 
proof  that  nursed,  it  sows  the  seeds  of 
another  war.  We  have  before  our  own 
eyes  the  evidence  that  hatred  planted 
in  the  minds  of  little  children  will  sur¬ 
vive  there  as  long  as  they  live  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  potential  cause  of  war.  There 
is  the  case  of  two  neighbors — France 
and  (Jermany — with  a  sear^g  hatred 
of  seventy  years  between  them,  a 
hatred  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  It  began  in  war;  it  evaded  any 
attempts  in  the  formulation  of  the 
peace  that  followed  that  war;  it  gave 
birth  to  still  another  war. 

So  those  who  say  that  we  are  going 
to  get  even  with  our  enemies,  honest 
in  the  expression  of  that  sentiment  and 
patriotic  as  may  be  the  prompting  for 
it,  are  nevertheless  wrong  and  eternal¬ 
ly  wrong.  The  burden  of  the  peace  we 
want  is  the  burden  of  helping  our  enr 
emy  to  his  feet. 

Can  we  do  this  ?  Can  we  succeed  in 
driving  from  oiir  hearts  all  ideas  of 
hate  and  revenge,  or  are  we  going  to 
say,  as  one  of  foreign  blood  who  com¬ 
pleted  his  naturalization  steps  in  this 
country  some  time  ago  said  to  me  in 
a  letter:  “When  we  get  this  victory,  I 
believe  in  taking  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

Aoe-old  Lessons.  A  thousand 
years  of  war  has  said  the  same  thing. 
It  rings  from  the  battlefields  of  all  the 
continents  where  men  met  in  armed 
conflict  and  died. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  a  perpetual 
peace,  perhaps  there  is  no  better  com¬ 
mandment  than  the  one  which  say: 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  There  is  no  more  beautiful, 
no  sweeter  story  than  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  That  joy  that  came  to  the 
man  injured  and  crippled  was  not  as 
great  as  the  joy  that  came  to  the  heart 


of  the  Samaritan  who  helped  and  who 
came  to  help  at  a  time  when  help  was 
needed.  I  cannot  other  than  feel  that 
the  heart  of  the  human  race  will  be 
chastened  and  softened  by  the  fire  and 
hell  through  which  it  must  pass  in  this 
ordeal  of  war. 

A  millionaire  of  Great  Britain  who 
had  been  driven  into  a  shelter  with  his 
child  met  there  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a  beggar  with  his  child  and 
a  laboring  man  with  his  family.  In 
their  minds  they  had  been  enemies. 
Today  they  have  seen  each  other’s 
struggles.  The  laboring  man  gets  the 
viewpoint  of  the  millionaire;  the  beg¬ 
gar  comes  to  his  relief.  The  million¬ 
aire  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  man. 
They  become  in  all  this  torture  the 
brothers  God  intended  them  to  be. 
The  millionaire  sees  and  recognizes 
that  all  his  wealth  only  puts  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  lowest  human  being 
in  his  country.  The  brotherly  spirit 
springs  up. 

The  Russian  people,  it  is  estimated, 
have  lost  ten  million  people  in  men. 
women,  and  children.  Some  have  died 
on  the  battlefield ;  many  others  of 
starvation.  Out  of  all  Russia’s  suffer¬ 
ing  has  come  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
common  purpose  greater  than  that  im¬ 
planted  by  governmental  design. 

China,  innocent  of  any  wrong 
against  Japan,  innocent  of  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  harm  to  others,  has  lost  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  people  —  some  of  them 
dead  by  crimes  that  are  unspeakable — 
and  yet  in  this  torture  the  Chinese 
people  have  been  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether. 

I  believe  that  nations  like  China 
and  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  having 
gone  through  this  ordeal  of  fire,  hav¬ 
ing  been  purified  on  the  altar  of  self- 
sacrifice,  are  going  to  be  a  little  more 
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to  the  police  power  over  them — police 
power  that  is  armed — although  numer¬ 
ically  much  less  than  the  power  that 
is  disarmed.  And  I  believe  that  once 
the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  once 
the  people  of  Italy,  once  the  people  of 
Japan  are  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
armaments  which  their  governments 
have  imposed  upon  them,  they  them¬ 
selves  will  accept  disarmament  as  a 
blessing. 

Why  Not  Disarm  Ourselves?  We 
should  be  practical.  The  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  world  will  be  reached  when 
every  nation  has  disarmed.  But  in 
any  practical  thinking  we  cannot 
reach  that  ideal  condition  now;  it  is 
impossible. 

I  am  persuaded  disarmament  ulti¬ 
mately  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  gradually  as  the  need 
for  arms  grows  less,  as  the  peaceful 
inclinations  grow  stronger — and  here 
the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  statesman — the 
spirit  of  armament  will  wear  itself  out 
and  fade  away.  This  will  mean  more 
hope  for  the  mothers  of  sons. 

No  Huge  Indemnities.  Only  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  we  should 
recognize  that  no  nation  or  no  three 
nations  have  the  productive  capacities 
or  the  resources  to  discharge  the  enor¬ 
mous  debts  which  have  been  saddled 
upon  the  world  by  this  war.  We  should 
require  of  the  defeated  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  the  reasonable  payment  of  any¬ 
thing  that  they  can  pay.  We  should 
not  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of  de¬ 
manding  the  impossible.  When  we 
do,  then  we  ourselves  write  a  peace 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  human  ex¬ 
pectations. 

When  this  war  is  over  J apan,  Italy, 
and  Germany  will  be  prostrate.  Their 
farms  will  be  devastated,  their  cities 


in  ruins  or  in  partial  ruins,  and  their 
millions  of  people  either  dead  or  so 
physically  exhausted  that  they  no 
longer  can  struggle  on.  They  will  not 
at  the  time  of  exhaustion  be  able  to 
make  any  great  payment.  We  must 
not  at  the  time  of  our  victory  expect 
the  defeated  enemies  to  pay,  us  imme¬ 
diately  a  part  of  the  debt  which  they 
owe  us,  or  any  part  of  that  debt  at  an 
early  date,  because  we  know  in  our 
hearts  that  again  would  represent  an 
impossibility. 

They  must  be  given  time  to  recover. 
They  must  be  given  an  oi)portunity  to 
recuperate  in  the  individual  sense; 
they  must  have  a  chance  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  their  industries,  to  restore  their 
homes,  and  to  take  up  again  the  occu¬ 
pations  that  furnish  them  with  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

The  Starving  and  Naked.  Again 
I  emphasize  that  we  must  remove  ail 
thoughts  of  revenge  from  our  hearts. 
We  must  he  the  Good  Samaritan.  We 
must  feed  the  starving  and  clothe  the 
naked.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
that,  as  we  now  know,  because  when 
this  war  is  over,  devastation  and  ruin 
will  cover  much  of  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  and  virtually  all  of  the  enemy 
territory  —  much  of  three  continents. 

In  furnishing  those  nations  with 
which  we  are  now  at  war  with  food 
we  are  not  doing  it  in  the  spirit  of 
goodness  but  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
a  tortured  world.  We  are  doing  it  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  road  to  perma¬ 
nent  peace.  We  want  these  nations  as 
friends.  We  want  the  conquered  na¬ 
tions  to  be  friends  of  our  government 
because  through  such  friendship  for 
the  American  government,  and  for  the 
allied  governments,  the  only  path  to  a 
leadership  for  peace  is  possible. 

We  have  practical  examples  of  what 
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hatred  does.  We  have  indisputable 
proof  that  nursed,  it  sows  the  seeds  of 
another  war.  We  have  before  our  own 
eyes  the  evidence  that  hatred  planted 
in  the  minds  of  little  children  will  sur¬ 
vive  there  as  long  as  they  live  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  potential  cause  of  war.  There 
is  the  case  of  two  neighbors — France 
and  Glermany — with  a  sear^pg  hatred 
of  seventy  years  between  them,  a 
hatred  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  It  began  in  war;  it  evaded  any 
attempts  in  the  formulation  of  the 
peace  that  followed  that  war;  it  gave 
birth  to  still  another  war. 

So  those  who  say  that  we  are  going 
to  get  even  with  our  enemies,  honest 
in  the  expression  of  that  sentiment  and 
patriotic  as  may  be  the  prompting  for 
it,  are  nevertheless  wrong  and  eternal¬ 
ly  wrong.  The  burden  of  the  peace  we 
want  is  the  burden  of  helping  our  en¬ 
emy  to  his  feet. 

Can  we  do  this  ?  Can  we  succeed  in 
driving  from  our  hearts  all  ideas  of 
hate  and  revenge,  or  are  we  going  to 
say,  as  one  of  foreign  blood  who  com¬ 
pleted  his  naturalization  steps  in  this 
country  some  time  ago  said  to  me  in 
a  letter:  “When  we  get  this  victory,  I 
believe  in  taking  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

Age-old  Lessons.  A  thousand 
years  of  war  has  said  the  same  thing. 
It  rings  from  the  battlefields  of  all  the 
continents  where  men  met  in  armed 
conflict  and  died. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  a  perpetual 
peace,  perhaps  there  is  no  better  com¬ 
mandment  than  the  one  which  say: 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  There  is  no  more  beautiful, 
no  sweeter  story  than  that  of  the  Gk)od 
Samaritan.  That  joy  that  came  to  the 
man  injured  and  crippled  was  not  as 
great  as  the  joy  that  came  to  the  heart 


of  the  Samaritan  who  helped  and  who 
came  to  help  at  a  time  when  help  was 
needed.  I  cannot  other  than  feel  that 
the  heart  of  the  human  race  will  be 
chastened  and  softened  by  the  fire  and 
hell  through  which  it  must  pass  in  this 
ordeal  of  war. 

A  millionaire  of  Great  Britain  who 
had  been  driven  into  a  shelter  with  his 
child  met  there  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  a  beggar  with  his  child  and 
a  laboring  man  with  his  family.  In 
their  minds  they  had  been  enemies. 
Today  they  have  seen  each  other’s 
struggles.  The  laboring  man  gets  the 
viewpoint  of  the  millionaire;  the  beg¬ 
gar  comes  to  his  relief.  The  million¬ 
aire  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  man. 
They  become  in  all  this  torture  the 
brothers  God  intended  them  to  be. 
The  millionaire  sees  and  recognizes 
that  all  his  wealth  only  puts  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  lowest  human  being 
in  his  country.  The  brotherly  spirit 
springs  up. 

The  Russian  people,  it  is  estimated, 
have  lost  ten  million  people  in  men. 
women,  and  children.  Some  have  died 
on  the  battlefield ;  many  others  of 
starvation.  Out  of  all  Russia’s  suffer¬ 
ing  has  come  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
common  purpose  greater  than  that  im¬ 
planted  by  governmental  design. 

China,  innocent  of  any  wrong 
against  Japan,  innocent  of  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  harm  to  others,  has  lost  mil¬ 
lions  of  her  |)eople  —  some  of  them 
dead  by  crimes  that  are  unspeakable — 
and  yet  in  this  torture  the  Chinese 
people  have  been  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether. 

I  believe  that  nations  like  China 
and  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  having 
gone  through  this  ordeal  of  fire,  hav¬ 
ing  been  purified  on  the  altar  of  self- 
sacrifice,  are  going  to  be  a  little  more 
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humane  when  this  war  is  over.  They 
are  going  to  be  a  little  more  anxious 
to  extend  a  hand  of  fellowship. 

Wx  IN  America.  Here  on  our  own 
soil  we  have  not  gone  through  all  the 
agony  that  war  brings  when  war  ad¬ 
vances  directly  to  the  fireside.  But 
we  also  have  changed  in  oar  hearts  and 
in  our  souls.  We  feel  different  here 
at  h<Hne  than  we  once  did.  There  is 
not  one  pattern  existing  today  that 
was  in  existence  twenty  years  ago.  We 
are  less  divided  into  classes,  less  con¬ 
scious  of  those  barriers  that  formerly 
existed  between  groups  here  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  follow 
our  own  pretensions  to  any  degree, 
proclaim  the  standards  that  we  our¬ 
selves  have  heralded  to  the  world,  we 
will  reach  the  conclusion  at  the  peace 
table  that  we  will  not  enslave  our  ene¬ 
mies  but  help  them  to  their  feet. 

Those  Yet  to  be  Born.  In  think¬ 
ing  of  this  peace,  in  all  of  our  thought 
and  deliberations  upon  it,  we  must 
think  not  only  of  the  world  as  it  is  to¬ 
day  but  of  the  world  that  will  be — the 
world  in  which  people  not  yet  born 
will  live.  All  of  here  now  will  pass 
beyond.  We  will  be  gone  and  the  men 
and  women  who  will  then  be  on  earth, 
the  men  and  women  who  will  take 
charge  of  its  affairs  will  be  the  men 
and  women  who  are  slumbering  today 
in  the  womb  of  time.  I  like  to  think 
of  this  peace  as  a  peace  not  only  for 
us,  old  and  young,  but  as  a  peace  for 
the  unborn  generations  numbering 
hundred  of  millions,  innocent  as  they 
are  of  any  part  in  this  crime  of  today. 


Only  by  contemplation  of  the  future  ' 
— only  by  thinking  in  terms j)f  endless  j 

time — will  we  find  the  strength,  the  ♦ 

inspiration,  and  the  vision  to  restrain  ^ 

the  natural  impulses  of  our  nature  and 
to  give  us  strength  to  forego  revenge 
upon  enemies. 

What  Things  Matter  Most.  We 
ought  not  to  try  to  put  into>a  peace 
treaty  thousands  of  things  that  will 
not  be  a  part  of  international  relations 
in  the  event  of  disarmament.  We 
should  endeavor  to  restrict  all  efforts  j 
to  the  simple  fundamentals ;  we  should  * 
attempt  to  stick  to  the  main  principles,  '• 
those  principles  that  promise  most  to 
end  war. 

It  will  take  years  before  the  nations 
of  the  world  again  are  free  and  the 
actual  building  of  a  new  world  will 
have  begun.  I  would  like  to  see  this  , 
good  old  world  start  out  of  the  theory 
that  war  is  going  to  end.  In  my  judg^ 
ment  disarmament  will  end  it.  In  my 
judgment  the  peace  of  the  world  is  go-  f 
ing  to  depend  upon  us  and  .our  allies 
when  we  have  attained  victory  overJ||||^ 
our  enemies.  When  that  victory  has^^^ 
been  obtained,  then  the  only  vestige  of 
dispute  existing  in  the  world  will  have 
disappeared  and  surrendered,  and  the 
opportunity  then  is  present  to  each 
and  especially  to  the  teacher  to  build 
a  new  world  with  a  heritage  of  a  per-  > 
petuity  of  peace.  For  if  the  young 
are  taught  that  a  permanent  peace  does 
not  come  out  of  any  peace  that  is 
framed  in  hate  and  dedicated  to  pos¬ 
terity  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  the 
peace  that  is  now  so  near  shall  be  ) 
carved  in  the  image  of  eternity.  j 
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Re-education  and  Rehabilitation 
at  Home  and  Abroad 


By  EDGAR 

I. 

HE  mention  of  poet-war  educa¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  turns  the 
thoughts  of  too  many  persons 
only  to  far  distant  places.  They  can 
immediately  understand  the  urgent 
necessity  for  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  China,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
or  Belgium.  That  necessity  is  indeed 
starkly  real.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  through  many  channels  of  the 
horrible  devastation,  both  human  and 
material,  by  ruthless  agressors,  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  these  and 
other  lands.  The  rebuilding  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  processes  will  be  a  titanic 
task,  but  it  is  one  which  will  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  the  so-called 
devastated  countries.  No  country  in 
the  world,  our  own  included,  can  es- 

A  keen  observer  of  fact  existing  in 
school  systems  throughout  the  world.  Dr. 
Fisher  forcefully  points  to  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  progres¬ 
sive  teaching.  He  then  goes  on  to  the 
consideration  of  educational  methods 
which  would  tend  to  bring  into  closer  har¬ 
mony  the  great  body  of  mankind  now  scat¬ 
tered  by  every  attitude  and  practice  of 
intolerance. 

In  the  two  decades  from  191S  to  19SS, 
Dr.  Fisher  has  served  in  the  capacity  of 
professor  and  dean  at  Robert  College.  Is 
tanbul.  Since  19S5,  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation  as  Assistant  Director.  It  may  be 
expected  that  as  newly  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  International  Education  As¬ 
sembly,  he  will  continue  to  build  for  world 
amity  through  encouragement  of  the  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors. 


J.  FISHER 

cape  the  responsibility  for  a  thorou^- 
going  inspection  of  its  entire  system  of 
education  in  all  its  parts.  Such  exam¬ 
ination  should  have  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  adequacy  for  the  decisive 
period  in  which  we  will  find  ourselves, 
whether  by  gradual  transition  or  by 
sudden  catapulting,  after  the  smoke  of 
battle  has  cleared  in  this  greatest  of  all 
w’ars. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
business  of  restoration  and  revitaliza¬ 
tion  for  the  post-war  world,  especially 
in  the  field  of  education,  begins  at 
home.  As  in  other  countries,  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  with  all  its  elaborate¬ 
ness  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
very  inadequate  for  the  times.  The 
place  for  us  to  begin  re-educating  is 
here,  and  the  time  is  now.  Few  real¬ 
ize  how  many  young  persons  there  are 
of  college  and  high  school  age  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  responding  to 
the  worthy  urge  to  prepare  themselves 
for  effective  service  in  education  and 
social  work  in  the  needy  world  that  is 
ahead.  Their  imagination  is  being 
caught  probably  by  the  thrill  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  adventure  of  working  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  home 
front.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  educational  reconstruction 
must  be  drawn  predominantly  from 
among  the  nationals  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  countries  concerned.  The  op¬ 
portunities  for  participation  in  this 
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work  of  upbuildiii};  will  come  for  the 
most  part  to  people  for  activity  in 
their  own  lands. 

This  (piestion  is  usually  thought  of 
as  a  phase  of  international  education. 
And  so  it  is!  But  most  significant 
for  furthering  the  true  spirit  of  inter¬ 
national  education  will  Ik*  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  can  be  made  within 
each  nation  toward  insuring  a  sane 
and  cot’iperative  attitmh*  toward  other 
peoples,  especially  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  this  generation  helj»s  to  build  a 
iK'tter  world,  it  is  essential  that  the 
jK*oj>l(*  of  every  country  understand 
the  j)eoj>les,  problems,  and  purj^oses  of 
tho.>5e  nations  at  least  with  which  they 
have  their  major  contacts.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  is  a  challenge  to  national 
fnltieation  in  the  building  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  world  order.  The  p(‘oj)le  of  the 
rnitetl  States  esjMH*ially  should  real¬ 
ize  this  situation.  All  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  like-minded  neutrals  as 
well,  slumld  give  themselves  without 
<lelay  to  a  new  e.xamination  of  their 
eilueational  systems,  in  all  the  grades 
and  branclu’s,  so  that  the  techniques 
and  (‘ontent  of  education  will  c<mtri- 
bute  to  this  eomtntm  end.  If  this  is 
the  cas4*,  then  re-«Hlucati(»n  imh“<*d  1h*- 
gins  at  Inane.  This  is  not  to  deny  that 
there  an*  many  significant  ways  in 
which  we  «*f  the  United  States  can  as¬ 
sist  in  (siu<‘ational  rt‘<*onstruction  in 
other  latids.  It  is  to  assert  that  we 
must  Is*  eogni/.ant  of  all  phases  of  the 
qnt'stinn.  Let  us  (‘onsider  certain 
ne<*<ls  in  the  United  States  to  prejian* 
us  to  make  a  significant  and  worthy 
eontributum. 

II. 

There  is  no  «»ther  nmntry  in  the 
world  which  invests  mon*  money  in 
•‘iliicatiou  than  the  United  States.  In 


general  the  physical  equipment  of  our 
educational  institutions  at  all  levels  is 
superior,  although  some  sections  of  the 
country  are  noticeably  ahead  of  others. 
It  is  the  content  of  education  to  which 
we  must  give  especially  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  L'nless  the  American  people  re¬ 
vise  some  of  their  cherished  ideas,  and 
persuade  their  leaders  to  respond  to 
new  convictions,  our  infiuence  will  not 
be  at  all  commensurate  with  our  power 
and  responsibility  as  a  great  modern  na¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  at  home.  It  is  a  task  for  our 
schools  and  colleges.  This  revision  of 
cherished  ideas,  this  responding  to  new 
convictions  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which,  through  the  processes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  certain  essential  facts  now  clear  to 
a  few  can  become  the  common  property 
of  the  many.  It  involves  more  the 
training  and  quality  of  the  personnel 
of  our  acad(*mic  institutions  than  their 
physical  eipiijmient.  Important  also 
is  it  that  tin*  administrators  and  tcach- 
t*rs  in  our  .schools  and  colleges  should 
have  all  reasonable  freedom  and  a 
s(*nse  of  st'curity  in  their  positions, 
while  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
young. 

In  the  first  place,  more  of  our 
people  must  r(*alize  that  our  record  in 
race  r(*lationships  is  not  a  worthy  ex¬ 
ample  for  a  new  age.  Over  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  end  of 
our  (’ivil  War,  millions  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  for  reasons  of  race  and  color  still 
live  under  unfair  and  unequal  dis¬ 
crimination,  in  part  sanctioned  by  law 
ami  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Ke<leral  Constitution.  Practi- 
<*ally  all  other  democratic  nations  have 
handled  their  domestic  race  questions 
lK*tti*r  than  this.  We  are  making 
some  pn)gress  fortunately,  but  our 
s|)ee<l  is  too  slow  still.  One  of  our 
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major  allies  in  the  fight  for  freedom  our  goods  and  services,  and  hence 
against  despotism  is  China.  We  im*  made  it  possible  for  ..us  to  pay  our 
pose  glaring  discriminations  against  debts  to  them.  After  World  War  I 
the  Chinese,  excluding  them  from  the  we  were  a  creditor  nation  and  clung 
immigration  quota  as  well  as  from  the  to  a  debtor  mentality.  Through  our 
privileges  of  citizenship.  If  words  increasingly  high  tariffs  and  our  war 
have  any  meaning,  the  recent  action  of  debt  and  reparation  policies,  we  creat- 
a  committee  of  Congress  against  the  ed  conditions  that  made  it  impossible 
revision  or  repeal  of  the  Exclusion  for  the  debtor  nations  to  repay  their 
Act,  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  debts  to  us.  International  trade  was 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  throttled ;  the  greatest  of  all  economic 
Charter.  The  Exclusion  Act  is  racial  depressions  was  precipitated;  interna- 
legislation  grounded  in  prejudice  and  tional  relationships  deteriorated;  and 
wrong.  It  is  an  invitation  to  racial  we  ultimately  found  that  we  could  not 
conflict  that  may  well  appall.  Heirs  escape  active  participation  in  World 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perma-  War  II.  There  are  certain  economic 
nent  cultures  in  the  world,  our  Chinese  realities  concerning  which  young  and 
allies  assuredly  deserve  to  be  freed  old  must  be  educated.  The  specialized 
from  the  injustice  and  indignity  to  industry  and  production  of  the  mod- 
which  our  Exclusion  Act  subjects  ern  world  makes  us  dependent  upon 
them.  This  is  a  situation  that  de-  other  nations.  We  should  rather  en- 
niands  speedy  correction.^  Through  courage  than  fear  the  enlargement  of 
the  formal  edueation  of  our  youth  and  international  trade.  International 
the  informal  education  of  adults  trade  is  a  two-way  business.  To  in- 
throughout  the  country,  the  realities  crease  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ser- 
and  dangers  of  our  backward  and  un-  vices  internationally  will  help  to  main- 
just  racial  policies  must  be  taught,  tain  a  high  standard  of  living.  Our 
This  is  a  problem  to  be  resolved  on  great  prosperity  has  been  due  more  to 
the  home  front.  the  extensive  free  trade  area  within 

Another  area  in  which  general  edu-  the  United  States  than  to  the 
cation  should  produce  changed  atti-  high  tariffs  directed  against  the 
tildes  is  tariff  policy.  This  is  of  great  competition  of  other  peoples.  If  the 
importance  in  international  affairs,  individual  forty-eight  states  of  the  Un- 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  people  have  ion  were  permitted,  as  they  are  now 
not  understood  that  the  tariff  is  not  forbidden,  to  levy  tariffs  against  one 
merely  domestic  legislation.  The  tar-  another,  our  common  prosperity  would 
iff  indeed  may  be  tantamount  to  an  be  sadly  decreased.  Imports  enrich  the 
economic  declaration  of  war,  and  be  living  of  a  people  economically.  The 
the  precursor  of  conditions  that  lead  policy  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
directly  to  military  conflict.  Before  Hull  in  developing  the  Reciprocal 
World  War  I  this  country  failed  to  Trade  Agreements  has  been  particu- 
realize  that  much  of  our  prosperity  larly  sound  because  of  its  reciprocal 
when  a  debtor  nation  was  due  to  the  character.  Mutual  benefit  to  ourselves 
fact  that  our  creditors  abroad  bought  and  to  other  nations  is  its  basis.  It 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  since  this  article  was  written.  President  Roosevelt  requested 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  and  Congress  has  acted  affirmatively  on  this 
question.  This  is  a  sign  of  hopeful  progress. 
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increases  the  economic  well-being  of 
all.  High  taritfs  tend  to  reduce  gen¬ 
eral  international  prosjK'rity  and  hence 
ultimately  injure  ourselves.  Economic 
nationalism  fits  the  nazi  framework, 
and  its  fruitage  is  inevitably  strife. 
The  American  people  must  be  enabled 
to  understand  these  considerations  and 
have  the  fret^dom  to  act  ujwn  the  basis 
of  their  understanding.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  mysterious  about  the  principles 
of  economics,  that  popular  education 
cannot  train  our  electorate  to  support 
wiser  tariff  policies  in  the  future  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

A  third  field  in  which  new  education 
must  make  itself  etfective  is  interna- 
tionl  politics.  Xo  one  would  deny  the 
great  influence  of  economics  upon  our 
national  and  hence  international  life. 
In  a  democracy,  however,  political  ac¬ 
tion  implements  the  changing  social 
and  economic  thinking  of  the  people. 
There  was  point  to  the  old-fashioned 
term  “Political  Economy.”  It  served 
to  keep  before  us  the  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  politics  and  economics. 
“Economics”  standing  alone  seems  to 
predicate  a  self-sufficiency,  or  primacy 
in  this  field,  which  some  economists 
have  sought  to  persuade  us  actually 
exists.  We  need  to  have  people  suffi¬ 
ciently  aroused  or  cognizant  of  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  line  of  action,  so 
that  their  elected  representatives  will 
feel  the  popular  will  and  translate  it 
into  desired  legislation. 

It  has  l>een  said  that  after  World 
War  I,  at  least  eighty  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  wished  to 
cooperate  actively  in  an  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order.  The  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  established,  but  our  national 
leadership  failed  the  people  by  using 
specious  and  unfair  arguments  against 


our  participation  The  result  was  that 
the  United  States  failed  the  world! 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  powerful  land,  our  people  must  be 
educated  now  to  the  necessity  for  loyal 
adherence  to  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  which  the  United  Nations  must 
establish  for  a  transitional  or  for  a 
long-term  period  of  time.  Surely  this 
bitter  experience  of  twice  being  drawn 
into  a  calamitous  world  war  within  one 
generation  should  expose  forever  the 
futility  of  the  ideas  purveyed  by  some 
of  our  leaders  after  1918.  There  is 
no  security  in  isolationism  regardless 
of  the  name  under  which  it  masquer¬ 
ades.  Not  only  must  we  play  our  part 
to  prevent  aggressive  wars  against  any 
nation,  but  we  must  cooperate  with 
other  like-minded  States  to  build  effect¬ 
ive  substitutes  for  war.  And  we  should 
obligate  ourselves  to  use  these  substi¬ 
tutes.  We  must  educate  our  people 
to  realize  that  in  the  world  of  immed¬ 
iate  future  the  only  justifiable  use  of 
force  between  nations  is  to  enforce  the 
international  peace.  For  this  purpose 
there  should  be  adequate  machinery, 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  bas¬ 
ed  upon  the  principle  of  collective  se¬ 
curity.  With  the  responsibility  of  ev¬ 
ery  State  ultimately  to  share  propor¬ 
tionately  in  the  protection  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  world  community,  the 
specific  details  of  the  organization 
should  be  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  consummated  through  the 
enlarging  experience  of  nations  coop¬ 
erating  for  the  general  welfare.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  United  Nations  must  take 
the  lead,  and  the  other  peoples  should 
be  admitted  to  the  international  fel¬ 
lowship,  as  soon  as  their  policies  and 
])ractices  warrant.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  to  con¬ 
viction  in  these  matters  through  edu- 
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cation,  in  order  that  the  pledge  of  our 
participation  in  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  is  unquestioned  and  assur¬ 
ed.  The  alternative  is  preparation 
for  participation  in  other  more  devas¬ 
tating  and  catastrophic  general  wars. 

For  purposes  ‘  of  illustration,  the 
above  will  serve  to  indicate  certain  of 
the  interests  to  which  we  can  devote 
ourselves  w’ithout  going  abroad,  and 
influence  effectively  educational  atti¬ 
tudes  for  the  years  ahead.  Much  else 
could  be  discussed,  such  as  the  revision 
of  text-books,  and  other  more  or  less 
obvious  matters.  An  improvement  in 
our  domestic  race  relations,  the 
introduction  of  national  economic 
I)olicies  that  enlarge  and  expand 
international  trade,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  weight  of  our  resources 
and  influence  in  an  organization  of  the 
nations  founded  upon  law  and  justice 
would  produce  a  constructive  revolu¬ 
tion  in  world  affairs.  To  these  ends 
the  formal  education  in  our  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  de¬ 
voted,  and  large  use  should  also  be 
made  of  the  movie,  press,  and  radio. 
All  sections  of  our  society  should  be 
stirred  as  quickly  as  possible.  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  exploded  the  idea 
that  national  loyalty  in  this  inter¬ 
dependant  world  is  the  supreme  end  ? 
The  flnest  expression  of  our  national 
loyalty  should  lead  us  to  a  realistic 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large.  And  what  is  suggested  for  our¬ 
selves  should  also  be  followed  by  the 
other  United  Xations.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  our  citizens  who 
can  make  an  effective  contribution  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  these  ends. 

III. 

The  more  that  education  in  each 
country  points  the  way  to  racial  and 


religious  tolerance,  and  to  the  need  of 
economic  and  political  collaboration 
among  nations,  the  more  effective  will 
be  the  assistance  which  will  be  render¬ 
ed  to  those  nations  occupied  and  devas¬ 
tated  by  enemy  forces.  Despite  num¬ 
erous  attempts  to  portray  on  the  screen, 
over  the  radio,  and  from  the  public 
platform,  the  lamentable  conditions  in 
the  countries  that  have  been  overrun  by 
the  nazis,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  academic  institutions 
and  cultural  agencies  have  been  delib¬ 
erately  despoiled.  In  this  respect  the 
present  war  is  doubtless  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  of  modern,  if  not  also  medieval, 
times. 

One  of  the  most  moving  sessions  of 
the  Hill  Top  Conference  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  194.3,  of  the  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Assembly  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
West  Virginia,  was  that  in  which  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  devastated  countries 
told,  in  surprisingly  restrained  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  plight  of  their  home¬ 
lands  due  to  sheer  w’anton  destruction 
of  educational  buildings,  accessories, 
and  personnel.  In  this  general  de¬ 
struction  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
Germany  were  treated  more  ruthlessly 
by  the  aggressors  than  those  to  the 
west  or  north.  The  suffering  was  com¬ 
mon  to  all  countries ;  the  difference 
was  one  of  degree!  Schools  were  un¬ 
necessarily  taken  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  so  that  they  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  their  proper  use.  Higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  and  secondary 
schools  have  been  virtually  wiped  out. 
In  general,  most  of  the  primary 
schools  were  abolished.  !Many  libra¬ 
ries  with  their  contents  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  much  scientific  equipment 
as  w’ell.  Rarities  among  the  books  and 
especially  valuable  equipment  have 
been  carted  off  to  Germany.  Student 
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spies  have  been  planted  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  in  order  to  ensnare  the  loyal. 
The  educators  in  these  lands  have  been 
treated  with  particular  ferocity  so  that 
any  prospect  of  intellectual  leadership 
for  the  future  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Naturally  also  museums 
and  private  collections  with  their  rich 
cultural  possessions  have  not  been 
spared.  But  the  end  is  not  yet,  and 
it  is  sobering  when  one  considers  what 
further  despoilation  will  be  wrought 
as  the  defeated  invaders  retreat  toward 
their  own  borders.  On  the  territory 
of  an  erstwhile  ally,  the  possibilities 
of  devastation  have  been  seen  in 
Naples  and  ancient  Pompeii.  The 
work  of  educational  reconstruction 
must  be  considered  against  such  a 
grim  background  of  passions  stirred 
up  by  years  of  criminal  folly. 

Despite  these  unbelievably  tragic 
conditions  the  spokesmen  of  these  un¬ 
happy  countries  can  see  rays  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  hope.  The  nazis 
have  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
people  in  these  occupied  lands.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  these  bitter  trials 
may  dispose  the  educators  in  some  na¬ 
tions  that  had  undemocratic  educa¬ 
tional  systems  to  effect  reforms  that 
will  usher  in  conditions  of  training 
alike  for  rich  and  poor.  The  vitality 
of  the  young  people  and  their  resistant 
temper  in  innumerable  instances  have 
given  them  a  victorious  spirit  even 
though  overcome  by  military  might. 
Prematurely,  it  must  be  confessed, 
these  experiences  have  given  age  and 
maturity  to  youth.  Children  have  so 
leanied  to  carry  responsibility,  to 
guard  important  secrets,  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  and  their  elders 
has  tended  to  disappear.  Teachers  and 
students  together  have  stood  in  the 
front  line  of  the  struggle,  so  that  many 


have  attained  a  courageous  serenity 
that  betokens  only  strength  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  “underground”  movements 
are  responsible  for  much  that  is  heroic 
and  fine.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Nor¬ 
way,  it  is  said  that  a  sort  of  involun¬ 
tary  pedagogical  experimentation  is 
taking  place.  The  children  partici¬ 
pate  in  self-education  in  that  they 
have  sensed  the  great  fact  that  upon 
them  depends  the  future  of  Norway! 
Indeed  is  it  not  historic  that  through 
such  trials  of  fire  and  sword  great 
moral  and  spiritual  movements  are 
born  ?  Large  numbers  of  Polish  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  are  educating  them¬ 
selves,  and  there  are  faculties  of  Pol¬ 
ish  scholars  in  different  centers  car¬ 
rying  on  a  worthy  intellectual  life  in 
improvised  institutions.  Among  the 
Chinese  a  self-confidence  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  that  augurs  well  for  a  planned 
program  of  educational  reform  from 
the  elementary  grades  through  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Due  to  the  abominable  way 
in  which  the  Japanese  treated  the 
Chinese  teachers  and  sought  to  lower 
the  standards  of  education,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  trekked  away  from  the  coastal 
areas  to  the  interior.  These  are  facts 
of  much  significance  for  the  future. 

But  surely  small  comfort  can  be  felt 
because  somehow  through  the  indomi¬ 
table  will  of  men  and  women,  most  ter¬ 
rible  conditions  have  produced  counter 
rays  of  hope.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
great  areas  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction  must  start  from  the  ground 
level.  Primary  relief  will  be  needful 
before  educational  reconstruction  can 
begin.  Some  of  the  devastated  coun¬ 
tries  will  undoubtedly  have  valued 
leadership  of  their  own  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  educational  systems 
must  be  rebuilt  in  the  main  by  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  nationals  of  the  countries 
concerned.  This  applies  to  the  axis 
countries  themselves.  Of  course  much 
assistance  from  the  outside  world  will 
be  necessary,  but  less  in  personnel 
than  in  other  w’ays.  The  physical  and 
material  foundations  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  in  these  unhappy  lands  must 
come  largely  from  abroad.  As  to  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  outside  world  techni¬ 
cal  experts  will  doubtless  be  especially 
welcomed. 

IV. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problem  as  to  who  can  participate 
effectively  in  the  educational  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  areas  that  have  in  some  cases 
been  reduced  almost  to  an  intellectual 
desert.  Naturally  during  a  period  of 
military  occupation,  the  attitude  of 
the  military  authorities  will  be  deci¬ 
sive.  Their  policies  will  be  of  pri¬ 
mary  significance.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  from  the  indigenous  popu¬ 
lation,  and  nationals  of  the  countries 
will  hold  administrative  positions, 
provided  they  are  not  in  s^unpathy 
with  fascist  ideology.  Doubtless  some 
persons  who  have  been  active  in  the 
thriving  “underground”  movements 
will  be  able  to  give  advice  as  to  reli¬ 
able  and  competent  persons  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  communities,  although  these  in¬ 
formants  might  not  themselves  be 
equipped  to  engage  in  educational  ac¬ 
tivities.  As  the  fist  of  persecutor  is 
removed  from  land  after  land,  and 
freedom  becomes  fact,  some  voices 
that  have  been  silenced  Avill  speak 
again,  as  recently  in  the  case  of  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce,  the  great  Italian  philoso¬ 
pher.  There  will  be  scientists,  and 
humanitarians,  who  have  miraculously 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and 


these  will  be  an  inspiration  in  their 
countries.  Fewer  will  they  be,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Germany  than  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  for  the  blight  of  Hitlerism  has 
been  more  deadening  in  Germany  than 
in  the  occupied  countries.  Outside  of 
Germany,  where  efforts  have  been 
made  to  force  nazi  theories  upon  popu¬ 
lations,  these  attempts  at  compulsion 
have  proved  unavailing. 

The  conspicuous  failure  of  coercion 
in  inculcating  ideas  and  securing  con¬ 
sent  to  hated  practices  should  be  of 
significance  to  the  democratic  powers 
as  they  face  the  problems  of  re-educa¬ 
tion  in  the  axis  countries.  There  is 
less  chance  that  democratic  ideals, 
than  totalitarian  ideals,  can  be  im¬ 
planted  upon  peoples  by  force.  Com¬ 
pulsion  is  fundamentally  alien  to  de¬ 
mocracy.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  Germany.  In  these  years 
the  German  people  have  cooperated 
with  Hitler  in  expressing  in  aggra¬ 
vated  form  the  vrorst  side  of  German 
character,  the  blood  and  iron  tenden¬ 
cies  of  earlier  German  militarists  and 
statesmen.  There  is  another  side  to 
German  character,  expressed  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  art,  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  strong  or  long  sustained  to 
overcome  the  evil  influences  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  and  the  will  to  nation¬ 
alist  power.  Strange  coincidence  is  it 
that  the  birthplace  of  Hitlerism  should 
be  associated  with  ^Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria,  a  section  least  addicted  to 
an  expression  of  the  Prussian  crudi¬ 
ties!  The  re-education  of  .^Germany 
will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  non-militarist  side  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  the  humanitarian  ideal 
which  has  not  been  lacking  in  the  past. 
In  large  part  successes  will,  be  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  moral  climate  of  Europe. 
It  is  granted  that  Germany,  more  than 
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any  other  nation,  must  be  kept  under 
strict  control  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  History  may  show  that  the  length 
of  that  period  of  duress  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  German 
people  have  committed  themselves  to 
new  standards  and  ideals  of  national 
and  international  conduct  through  a 
process  of  re-education,  that  has  given 
ascendancy  to  sound  social  and  moral 
principles  of  life,  as  opposed  to  the 
subversive  and  destructive  ideas  of 
nazism. 

This  transformation  to  be  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  will  require  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  citizens  whose  new 
convictions  have  brought  a  realization 
of  its  need.  Furthermore  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  transformation 
can  take  place  effectively  unless  Eur¬ 
ope  itself,  and  the  world,  turns  away 
from  threatening  and  competitive  na¬ 
tional  armaments  to  a  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  way  of  life  based  upon  co¬ 
operation,  An  international  organiza¬ 
tion  based  upon  collective  security 
with  etfective  sanctions  is  essential, 
with  its  corollary  of  the  abolition  of 
power  politics  with  unjust  and  con¬ 
stant  menaces  to  the  small  States. 
Thus  the  problem  of  educational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy 
to  a  lesser  extent,  is  intimately  affeet- 
ed  by  the  degree  and  speed  with  which 
Euro])e,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  l>e- 
come  firmly  addicted  to  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  loyalties  which  we  wish  to 
see  dominant  in  Germany,  That 
brings  the  question  home  to  our  own 
doorstep.  What  will  our  education  do 
to  us  ?  What  will  we  in  the  United 
States  do  with  racial  prejudice,  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism,  and  participation 
in  an  international  organization  to 
maintain  peace  through  order  and  jus¬ 


tice  ?  We  must  view  the  situation  in 
the  light  of  these  considerations. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  vir¬ 
tually  none  of  the  leaders  who  have 
been  in  exile  in  other  countries  can 
render  effective  service  again  in  their 
homelands.  This  is  doubtless  true  of 
many.  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  others  escaped  the  wrath  of  the 
persecutor  should  not  disqualify  them 
for  a  return  to  participate  in  educa¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  It  may  have 
been  fortuitous  that  they  have  been 
spared  to  follow  events  from  the  out¬ 
side  and  return  to  their  countries  with 
fuller  understanding  and  background 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Large  numbers  of  the  refugees,  how¬ 
ever,  can  doubtless  make  their  best 
contribution  by  remaining  wLere  they 
are,  and  giving  advice  and  counsel 
based  upon  their  deep  knowledge  of 
the  countries  in  need.  There  were 
considerable  numbers  of  young  ex¬ 
change  scholars,  nationals  of  the  dev¬ 
astated  lands,  studying  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  when  World  War  II  began. 
Stranded  here,  they  have  been  assisted 
in  continuing  their  training  and  some 
have  already  taken  their  places  in  the 
Free  !Nrovements  of  their  respective 
countries.  It  is  very  probable  that 
more  assistance  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  educational  fields  from  nationals 
now  outside  these  nations  that  need 
them  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Op¬ 
portunities  should  be  given  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  young  men  and  women 
from  the  devastated  areas,  denied  the 
possibility  of  scientific  education  for 
years,  to  train  for  a  year  or  more  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  or 
other  countries  where  education  has 
been  maintained  untrammelled  during 
these  grievous  years  of  war.  The 
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United  Nations  should  now  be  alert 
to  this  need  and  possibility,  and  ar¬ 
range  for  such  student  migration  as 
soon  as  possible  when  war  has  ceased 
in  any  section.  The  training  of  large 
numlwrs  of  youth  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  in¬ 
sure  great  benefits  in  the  educational 
rehabilitation  of  these  sorely  stricken 
lands.  The  funds  for  such  service  up¬ 
on  a  truly  large  scale  might  come  from 
an  educational  lend-lease  arrangement. 

There  are  those  who  have  believed 
that  there  would  be  crying  need  for 
large  numbers  of  xVmericans  to  work 
abroad  in  connection  with  educational 
reconstruction  activities.  This  possi¬ 
bility  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Many  nationals  of  other  countries  than 
the  United  States  would  be  better 
qualified  for  this  service  because  of 
their  superior  linguistic  equipment 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Eur¬ 
ope  or  Asia.  The  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces  will  doubtless  include  fair  num¬ 
bers,  well-qualified  to  fill  useful  posi¬ 
tions  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  work. 
And  some  will  already  be  on  the  field, 
who  can  step  into  places  of  educational 
responsibility.  That  was  so  on  a  small 
scale  after  World  War  I.  Many  of 
our  women  undergraduates  now  train¬ 
ing  in  special  courses  are  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  as  to  securing  appointments 
abroad.  Personnel  as  needed  may  be 
found  among  the  large  number  of 
United  States  students  who  in  the  in¬ 
ter-war  period  studied  abroad  as  the 
exchange  students  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  fact  is  now  recognized. 
These  “alumni”  have  an  excellent 
command  of  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  studied  and  were 
chosen  because  of  personality  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  an  understanding  of  and 


sympathy  with  other  cultures.  Mature 
men  and  women,  they  have  the  special¬ 
ized  training  for  tasks  involved  in  the 
work  of  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Our  young  men  and  women,  who 
are  not  in  the  armed  forces  or  the  aux¬ 
iliary  forces,  can  use  any  special  train¬ 
ing  they  have  gained  concerning  this 
warring  world,  in  the  midst  of  which 
their  challenging  lot  is  cast,  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  simple 
fundamentals  of  our  responsibilities  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  Our 
people  must  be  instructed  so  that  they 
will  be  convinced  to  the  point  of  poli¬ 
tical  action,  that  after  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  won  the  war  in  the  military 
sense,  they  will  lose  the  peace  unless 
they  remain  loyally  together  as  United 
Nations.  This  means  action  by  the 
United  States  and  not  mere  detached 
expressions  of  pious  good-will !  This 
education  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  so  real  and  so  clear 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
before  the  war  ends  will  be  committed 
to  a  policy  of  continued  and  loyal  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  Nations 
during  the  vital  period  of  eoonoTnic, 
educational,  political,  social  and  spir¬ 
itual  reconstruction  in  the  long  years 
ahead. 

It  was  splendid  when  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  the  Fulbright  Reso¬ 
lution  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  inglorious  when  a  short  time 
later  the  Senate  pigeon-holed  this  Res¬ 
olution.  Common  expression  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  our  willingness 
to  coiiperate  in  “the  creation  of  appro¬ 
priate  international  machinery  with 
power  adequate  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
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as  favoring  participation  by  the 
United  States  therein  through  its  con¬ 
stitutional  processes”  is  a  need  of  this 
hour  to  give  moral  support  to  the  other 
United  Nations.  If  the  Senate  wishes 
to  do  l)etter  than  this,  it  could  still 
pass  the  Fulbright  Resolution  and 
then  proceed  to  devise  its  supposedly 
wiser  action.  But  if  the  Senate  is  un¬ 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Fulbright 
Resolution,  it  is  open  to  serious  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  it  is  reflecting  the 
will  of  the  American  people.  Obstruc¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  this  time,  prevent¬ 
ing  or  delaying  the  assumption  of  onr 
responsibilities  in  the  post-war  world 
would  precipitate  anew  a  crisis  in  in¬ 
ternational  atfairs.*  As  did  the  British 
people  with  their  House  of  Tx)rds, 
there  is  some  expression  in  the  United 
States  of  seriously  considering  the 
most  expeditious  constitutional  means 
for  reducing  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  affairs.  Indeed  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  has  already  led  to  efforts, 
with  some  success,  to  evade  the  consti¬ 
tutional  j)owers  of  that  body  and  cir¬ 
cumvent  its  action  in  important  mat¬ 
ters. 

V. 

What  should  be  taught  and  how  it 
should  be  taught  in  the  reorganized 
educational  systems  arc  questions  of 
prime  importance.  Such  subjects  as 
languages  and  literature,  philosophy 
and  religion,  historv'  and  the  other  so¬ 
cial  studies,  the  exact  and  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  industrial  and  fine  arts 
will  obviously  make  up  the  curricula. 
Both  nazis  and  fascists  have  shown 
how  any  of  these  studies  can  be  warped 
to  serve  dangerous  nationalisms.  A 


glorification  of  violence,  belief  in  ra¬ 
cial  superiority,  and  a  subjection  of 
the  individual  to  the  will  of  the  State 
have  marked  their  education.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  bombastic  exhibits 
in  Berlin  and  Rome  in  the  decade  ])re- 
ccding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1039, 
can  realize  how  any  snbjects  may 
be  used  to  serve  ambitious  nation¬ 
alist  aggression  and  stir  up  hostility 
against  other  j)eoples.  It  is  not  only 
biology,  geography  and  history  that 
can  Iw  devoted  to  these  ends.  During 
the  last  two  decades  these  ideas  have 
been  so  completely  ingrained  in  the 
youth  of  the  axis  countries  by  ])rin- 
ciple,  precept  and  visual  education, 
that  their  vicious  system  needs  first  to 
be  uprooted  before  there  can  Ix^  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  Ix'ginning  of  educational  re¬ 
construction  from  within. 

Kvery  nation  must  be  permitted  to 
organize  its  educational  system  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  needs.  But  every  effort 
should  1)0  made  that  the  people  of  each 
country  should  Ix)  adequately  in¬ 
formed  about  others,  especially  their 
nearest  neighbors  and  those  with 
whom  intercourse  is  greatest.  This 
knowledge  should  not  be  confined 
merely  to  language  and  literature,  or 
the  facts  concerning  the  history,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  scientific  development  of 
others.  The  youth  especially  should 
bt*.  informed  about  the  ideals  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  other  nations.  Unless  educa¬ 
tional  programs  are  reexamined  and 
reconstructed  the  generations  of  the 
near  future  may  lx*conie  more  literate, 
but  no  more  fitted  to  cope  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  now  and  after 
World  War  II,  than  were  the  people 
of  the  pre-war  world.  We  need  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  not  only  of  the  sig- 


2  This  article  was  \\xitten  before  the  Senate  adopted  by  vote  of  8.5  to  5  the  resolution  which, 
in  words  almost  identical  with  the  recent  Moscow  Declaration,  favors  a  Keneral  international 
organization  to  enforce  peace.  This  is  another  sign  of  hopeful  progress. 
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nificaiit  political,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  interrelationships  of  this  inter¬ 
dependent  world,  but  also  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  standards  that  must  pre¬ 
vail.  ^lore  than  ever  before  conscious 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  and  cultural  leaders, 
who  will  have  the  indispensable  quali¬ 
ties  of  tolerance,  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  others. 

In  order  that  these  standards  can 
become  world  wide,  there  is  need  of 
an  international  education  agency.  It 
has  been  observed  that  when  the 
League  of  Nations  was  established  af¬ 
ter  World  War  I,  j)rovision  was  made 
for  almost  all  other  activities  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis  but  education.  This 
mistake  must  not  be  repeated  in  the 
era  of  reconstruction  connected  wdth 
World  War  II.  If  it  is  cbdmed  that 
education  is  peculiarly  nationalist  in 
character,  that  constitutes  a  special 
reason  why  in  the  new’  period  ahead 
there  should  be  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  for  education.  This  should 
be  an  effective  clearing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  and  not  exercise  control 
over  education  in  any  sense  One  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  agen¬ 
cies  connected  w’itli  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  has  been  the  International  Labor 
Office.  There  should  be  a  similar  of¬ 
fice  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  education  in  all  countries  is  of 
such  great  significance  in  determining 
the  type  of  international  relationships 
that  the  International  Education  As¬ 
sembly,  which  met  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
in  September,  1943,  unanimously 
adopted  a  strong  ^Memorandum  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  for  Education 
and  Cultural  Development. 

The  objective  for  any  international 


agency  for  education  should  be  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  strengthen  cooperative  and 
hence  peaceful  relations  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  Such  an  organization  should 
stimulate  and  encourage  practical  ac¬ 
tivities  that  seiwe  to  draw  peoples  to¬ 
gether  through  mutual  understanding. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  it  w’ould  not  itself 
carry  on  the  activities.  Among  its 
fields  of  interest  would  be  the  follow¬ 
ing:  research  concerning  educational 
activities  in  different  countries;  as¬ 
sembling  information  descriptive  of 
curricula  and  teaching  aids  as  used  in 
different  areas;  indicating  standards 
of  education ;  encouraging  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  concerning  formal  ed¬ 
ucational  as  w’ell  as  general  cultural 
media,  as  libraries,  the  press,  the  ra¬ 
dio,  and  the  moving  pictures;  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  organization  of  internation¬ 
al  conferences  related  to  education  and 
meetings  of  learned  societies;  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  other  cultural  repre¬ 
sentatives  between  different  countries. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  an 
international  education  office  would  be 
in  building  up  a  strong  secretariat, 
wdiose  membership  w’ould  think  and 
act  in  international  rather  than  na¬ 
tional  terms.  Consisting  of  members 
from  all  the  countries  ultimately,  the 
secretariat’s  influence  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  salutary  u{K»n  the  systems  of 
national  education. 

VI. 

During  the  last  three  decades  of 
w’ork  in  the  field  of  international  edu¬ 
cation,  the  writer  has  become  persuad¬ 
ed  of  the  great  value  of  intercultural 
contacts  through  institutions  and  per¬ 
sonalities,  w’hen  of  sufficient  duration 
to  produce  fundamental  understand- 
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ing.  Two  decades  were  spent  abroad 
at  Eobert  College,  Istanbul,  when  that 
institution  had  a  truly  international 
faculty  and  student  body,  working  un¬ 
der  circumstances  devoid  of  national 
bias.  The  results  were  outstanding 
during  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and 
have  contributed  to  many  of  the  finest 
infiuences  in  Xear  Eastern  politics 
and  social  life.  This  work  at  that 
time  exemplified  how  national  groups 
under  a  favorable  educational  environ¬ 
ment  could  develop  group  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  cooperative  character,  and 
produce  individual  leadership  of  cor¬ 
responding  spirit.  The  last  decade  has 
been  spent  in  the  United  States  with 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  organization  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  international  student  ex¬ 
changes  on  a  major  scale,  has  arranged 
for  the  visits  of  distinguished  scholars 
from  many  lands  to  large  numbers  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  engaged 
in  other  forms  of  intercultural  educa¬ 
tional  activity.  Thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  year  or  more  of  study  in  this 
and  other  countries  under  this  inter¬ 
national  education  program  in  the  in¬ 
ter-war  period.  With  few  exceptions 
the  values  have  been  conspicuously 
positive,  and  the  greatest  fruition  is 


undoubtedly  in  the  work  of  education¬ 
al  rehabilitation  just  ahead,  when  the 
exchange  students,  now  more  mature, 
can  with  others,  play  their  important 
part  here  or  abroad. 

The  testimony  of  the  years  indubit¬ 
ably  indicate  the  need  of  greater  and 
more  persistent  intercultural  exchange. 
In  the  past  the  leaven  has  been  so 
small  and  the  lump  has  been  so  great. 
That  must  be  changed.  The  prospect 
of  an  International  Organization  for 
Education  and  Cultural  Development 
is  an  omen  of  great  promise.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
intellectual  leadership  in  all  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations.  To  make  certain  that 
educational  reconstruction  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  in  things  material  and  spir¬ 
itual  will  be  successfully  carried  out, 
the  plans  should  include  all  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations,  occupied  and  unoccupied, 
devastated  and  non-devastated,  the 
neutral  states,  and  ultimately  the  axis 
powers  as  well.  This  is  a  great  and 
worthy  challenge  for  a  new  age.  Our 
government,  our  formal  educators  at 
all  levels,  our  cultural  leaders  in  all 
fields,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people  must  have  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  opportunity  lest  we  fail  ourselves 
and  the  world  at  this  critical  period  in 
world  affairs. 


There  is  no  divine  or  human  service  greater  or  simpler 
than  kindness.  Live  your  life  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
misery  amongst  us  may  decrease  day  by  day. 

— Pestalozzi — Swiss  Educator 


Education  and  the 

Two  New  Freedoms 

By  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 


IN  the  discussion  of  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms  as  ideals  to  be  realized  in  the 
post-war  world,  the  chief  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  the  two  freedoms 
that  are  in  some  measure  new  free¬ 
doms —  namely,  freedom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear.  This  paper  is 
concerned  with  the  relation  of  organ¬ 
ized  education  to  a  social  and  economic 
order  that  would  seek  to  guarantee 
these  freedoms,  in  the  measure,  at 
least,  in  which  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  worship  have  been  guaran¬ 
teed  in  this  country  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  by  similar  provisions  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states. 

The  present  discussion  will  not  con¬ 
sider  the  extension  of  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms  to  other  countries  and  other 
peoples.  Whether  or  not  such  an  ex- 

False  economic  evaluation  has  alirai/s 
played  a  profoundly  decisive  rOle  in  the 
affairs  of  man.  What  the  instructor  must 
therefore  stress,  if  he  is  not  to  be  entirely 
dominated  by  tradition,  is  the  indispens¬ 
able  value  of  any  task  ivell  performed. 

The  decisive  statement  and  elaboration 
of  this  vietc  yives  outstanding  importance 
to  this  paper.  Its  other  proposals  similar¬ 
ly  call  for  practical  consideration  by  tear 
ch  crs. 

Widely  known  for  his  writings  and  as 
educator.  Dr.  Bagley's  career  goes  back 
to  1895  when  he  taught  in  a  one-room  vil¬ 
lage  school.  He  has  successively  held  posi¬ 
tions  of  elementary  school  principal,  school 
superintendent,  normal-school  teacher,  and 
university  professor  of  education.  Since 
his  retirement  from  active  teaching  in 
1939,  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  lectur¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  to  the  editorship  of 
"School  and  Society.” 


tension  is  probable  or  even  possible, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America’s 
natural  resources  and  the  demonstrat¬ 
ed  productive  capacity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
guarantee  these  freedoms  to  all  those 
who  live  within  our  national  bounda¬ 
ries.  This  paper  will  be  limited,  then, 
to  the  problems  involved  in  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  proposed  new  “rights”  in 
the  United  States.  Its  chief  conten¬ 
tions  are  (1)  that  the  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  from  w’ant  and  freedom  from  fear 
can  be  truly  realized  only  if  those  en¬ 
joying  such  rights  are  prepared  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  rights  with  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  (2)  that  this  pre¬ 
paration  is  at  basis  a  function  of  or¬ 
ganized  education. 

A  primary  difficulty  in  a  social  pol¬ 
icy  that  would  guarantee  freedom 
from  want  and  freedom  from  fear  as 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  every 
citizen,  lies  far  deeper  than  many  per¬ 
sons  of  philanthropic  good-will  recog¬ 
nize.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  not  only  for  one’s 
present  needs  but  for  the  future  needs 
of  one’s  self  and  one’s  dependents,  has 
been  a  basic  and  very  powerful  factor 
ill  social  evolution.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  has  been  a  primary  condition  of 
civilization,  for  it  is  relatively  un¬ 
known  in  savage  societies.  Primitive 
man  gave  little  heed  to  the  future.  He 
lived  from  day  to  day,  literally  from 
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hand  to  mouth.  When  game  and  other  invention  of  writing,  but  at  most  not 
foods  provided  by  nature  were  abun-  before  10,000  years  ago  —  a  far  cry, 
dant,  he  and  his  companions  gorged  indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  dawn 
themselves ;  when  the  food  failed,  they  man. 

all  suffered  together  more  or  less  stu-  Civilizations  first  grew  up  in  the 
pidly.  Primitive  man  depended  on  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tigris 
caves  or  other  natural  shelters  for  pro-  and  Euphrates.  The  soil  was  rich, 
tection  against  the  w^eather.  Clothing,  but  in  both  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 
if  needed,  was  provided  by  the  skins  to  produce  the  food  needed  to  support 
of  animals.  Primitive  man  pampered  large,  settled  populations  demanded 
and  indulged  his  children,  because  he  intelligent  planning;  it  meant  looking 
had  not  learned  to  think  of  his  own  ahead  and  preparing  for  needs  beyond 
future,  let  alone  of  theirs.^  those  of  the  immediate  moment.  The 

It  is  difficult  even  roughly  to  con-  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  was  natural- 
ceive  of  the  aeons  through  which  man-  ly  irrigated  by  the  inundations,  but  it 
kind  lived  under  these  handicaps.  The  did  not  produce  crops  automatically, 
anthropologists  and  geologists  give  us  so  to  speak.  Seed  saved  from  former 
reason  to  believe  that  man  has  been  harvests  had  to  be  sown  and  the  grow- 
man  for  nearly  a  million  years,  —  ing  grain  protected  and  later  harvest- 
perhaps  30,000  generations.  About  ed  and  stored  against  the  flood  time 
40,000  years  ago,  or  1,300  genera-  and  the  sowing  of  the  next  crop, 
tions,  the  species  to  which  modern  man  Without  irrigation  the  plains  of  Meso- 
belongs  made  its  appearance,  and  at  potamia  were  barren  alluvial  deserts, 
least  one  race  of  this  species  is  judged  Ditches  had  to  be  dug  and  maintained 
from  the  shape  of  its  skull  and  from  at  the  cost  of  skill  and  systematic  la- 
other  anatomical  characteristics  to  bor.  The  productive  fields  quickly  be¬ 
have  been  as  well  endowed  with  native  came  deserts  again  whenever  the  in¬ 
mental  ability  as  is  any  modem  race,  habitants  were  conquered  by  barbaric 
Even  with  good  brains,  however,  cul-  invaders  who  had  never  learned  the 
tural  progress  was  painfully  slow  and  necessary  arts,  or  whenever  the  people 
halting.  Some  students  of  the  prob-  themselves  permitted  the  arts  to  be 
lem  believe,  indeed,  that  man  did  not  forgotten  or  became  too  lazy  to  work 
learn  how  to  cultivate  crops  or  domes-  when  work  was  necessary, 
ticate  animals  or  smelt  ores  or  contrive  These  are  but  illustrations  of  a  mul- 
artificial  shelters  until  almost  if  not  titude  of  historical  facts  that  point  to 
quite  the  dawn  of  what  we  call  civili-  an  inescapable  conclusion;  namely, 
zation,  which  came  with  the  first  de-  that  ease  and  comfort  and  satisfaction 
velopment  of  writing  about  6,000  with  immediate  security  are  not  only 
years  ago.  Others  would  place  agri-  unfavorable  to  progress;  rather  they 
culture  and  the  settled  life  that  it  per-  are  enemies  of  progress  because  they 
mitted,  and  such  arts  as  the  \veaving  encourage  sloth,  irresponsibility,  and 
of  cloth  and  the  building  of  houses  a  mental  inertia  that  quickly  degener- 
and  boats,  a  few  millennia  before  the  ates  into  mental  stagnation.  Civiliza- 

1  Practically  all  students  of  primitive  societies  agree  that  the  control  of  pre-adolescent  chil¬ 
dren  in  such  societies  is  extremely  lax.  (See,  for  example,  Parkman's  remarks  in  "The  C)regon 
Trail”  on  tribal  life  among  the  American  Indians,  and  the  drastic  comments  of  Margaret  Mead 
on  the  way  in  which  children  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  New  Guinea.)  Concern  regarding 
the  future  of  children  is  distinctly  a  product  of  civilization. 
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tions  have  not  developed  where  food 
was  easy  to  get;  nor  yet,  it  should  be 
added,  where  food  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get.  Neither  the  tropics  nor 
the  Polar  regions  have  produced  high 
civilizations.  These  have  developed 
rather  in  desert  or  semi-desert  regions 
that  could  be  made  productive  by  men 
who  could  both  look  ahead  and  labor 
persistently  when  they  would  much 
rather  have  done  something  else;  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  zones,  where  men  had  also  to  look 
ahead  and  to  toil  in  the  uncomfortable 
heat  of  the  short  summer  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  against 
the  even  more  uncomfortable  cold  of 
the  long  winter. 

To  bring  the  discussion  closer  to  the 
individual  and  his  preparation  for  the 
larger  measure  of  freedom  now  prom¬ 
ised,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
innumerable  facts  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  confirming  the  hypothesis 
that  ease,  comfort,  and  security  are  in¬ 
imical,  not  only  to  social  progress,  but 
to  the  welfare  and  especially  to  the 
mental  growth  of  the  individual. 

In  our  own  country,  for  example, 
inherited  wealth  sufficient  to  provide 
a  comfortable  living  has  often,  perhaps 
almost  invariably,  been  a  deterrent  to 
the  sustained  and  systematic  effort 
that  is  essential  to  mental  growth;  it 
has  been  a  temptation  to  both  idleness 
and  self  indulgence.  There  is  an 
American  proverb  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  only  three  generations  from  shirt¬ 
sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  healthy  ft'ar  of  a  penniless  old 
age,  or  of  failure  to  provide  for  a 
growing  family  or  for  other  depend¬ 
ents,  has  been  a  powerful  steadying 
and  stabilizing  force  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men  and  women.  The  vir¬ 
tue  of  thrift,  it  is  true,  has  sometimes 


degenerated  into  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
wholesome  parsimony,  and  in  extreme 
cases  into  the  sordid  and  anti-social 
vice  of  miserliness.  The  desire  to  at¬ 
tain  financial  independence  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  economic  order  has  often  been 
an  irresistible  motive  for  dishonorable 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  for  dishonest 
practices.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
dangers  and  defects,  the  ideals  of 
thrift  and  of  personal  responsibility 
for  one’s  self-support  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  one’s  dependents,  have  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  that  far  overbal¬ 
ances  their  occasional  unfortunate  out¬ 
comes.  These  ideals,  made  common  to 
large  groups,  and  operating  as  power¬ 
ful  and  pervasive  “mores,”  have  been, 
probably  in  a  large  degree,  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  certain  peoples  liv¬ 
ing  in  what  are,  superficially,  harsh  en¬ 
vironments,  poor,  sometimes  almost 
barren,  in  respect  of  natural  resources. 
One  need  refer  only  to  Scotland,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  our  own  New  England  as  ex¬ 
emplifying  these  conditions,  and  to  the 
Scots,  Norwegians,  and  New  Eng¬ 
landers  as  exemplifying  the_  ideals  of 
thrift  and  personal  responsibility,  and 
achieving  in  consequence  a  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  status  among  the  world’s 
peoples. 

A  New  England  scholar  of  the  past 
generation,  a  once-distinguished  psy¬ 
chologist  and  educator,  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  almost  forgotten,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  was  particularly  adepj^^  in  crys¬ 
tallizing  fundamental  truths  in  terse 
and  telling  epigrams,  and  one  of  these 
states  the  case  for  fear  in  five  \vords, 
“Those  w’ho  fear  aright,  simuve.”  In 
this  paper,  the  writer  has  been  defend¬ 
ing  a  certain  measure  of  wholesome 
fear  as  a  factor,  not  only  in  survival, 
but  in  progress,  and  he  has  consequent¬ 
ly  held  that  the  promised  freedom 
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from  want  and  fear  in  the  sense  of 
freedom  from  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  against  the  future  would  be,  if 
not  replaced  by  equally  powerful  in¬ 
centives,  an  undesirable,  if  pot  indeed 
a  distinctly  dangerous,  sort  of  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  of 
all  the  four  freedoms,  and  this  by  no 
means  involves  an  inconsistency  in  his 
thinking.  As  he  has  said,  the  ideals 
of  thrift  and  of  personal  responsibility 
are  very  recent  developments  in  social 
evolution.  Under  proper  conditions, 
such  traits  can  be  greatly  modified, 
even  within  a  single  generation.  What 
is  called  for  in  preparing  for  a  new 
access  of  freedom  is  an  educational 
program  that  will  replace  ideals  and 
mores  that  have  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness,  in  their  older  form  at  least,  with 
equally  powerful  ideals  designed  to 
counteract  the  dangers  that  the  giving 
up  of  the  older  ideals  may  involve. 

That  this  is  far  from  an  impossible 
task  may  be  demonstrated  by  turning 
back  for  a  moment  to  certain  facts  al¬ 
ready  discussed.  Take  the  aphorism, 
“Only  three  generations  from  shirt¬ 
sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves.”  Clearly  this 
has  been  a  general  rule,  but,  like  most 
general  rules,  it  has  just  as  clearly 
been  marked  by  striking  exceptions, 
and  an  analysis  of  these  exceptions 
may  disclose  their  underlying  causes — 
may  reveal  just  why  they  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  a  well-nigh  universal  rule. 

In  our  country,  for  example,  there 
are  families  that  have  remained  both 
wealthy  and  fecund  in  distinguished 
leadership  over  a  much  longer  period 
than  three  generations.  President 
Roosevelt  belongs  to  one  of  these  fami¬ 
lies.  Historically,  the  Adamses  of 
New  England  furnish  a  conspicuous 


example,  as  do  the  Byrds  of  Virginia. 
The  late  Horace  D.  Taft,  himself  a 
distinguished  schoolmaster,  somewhat 
humorously  remarked  in  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  published  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  his  death  in  1942,  that  he  was 
known  in  his  early  life  as  the  son  of 
his  distinguished  father,  in  his  middle 
life  as  a  brother  of  his  distinguished 
brothers,  and  in  his  old  age  as  an  uncle 
of  his  distinguished  nephews.  A 
fourth  generation  remains  to  be  heard 
from,  but  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
the  record  will  not  be  broken ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  character  and 
achievements  of  the  second  and  third 
generations.  Other  families,  although 
their  name  is  not  legion,  could  be  in¬ 
stanced  as  excellent  examples,  even  if 
they  are  not  so  well  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Obviously,  in  a  country  so  rich  and 
prosperous  that  a  large  crop  of  new 
millionaires  has  been  produced  every 
decade  if  not,  indeed,  every  year,  the 
list  of  those  whose  wealth  has  been 
both  conserved  by  their  descendants 
and  turned  to  positive  social  advan¬ 
tage  is  not  nearly  so  long  a  list  as  one 
might  wish  or  even  expect.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  long  enough  to  prove  that  the 
dangers  of  idleness,  extravagance,  and 
unsocial  activities  among  those  who 
are  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  security 
can  be  counteracted  if  the  right  steps 
are  taken. 

From  countries  that  boast  of  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracies  similar  lessons  could 
be  drawn.  In  Britain,  for  example, 
there  are  families  of  the  landed  gentry 
that  have  both  conserved  their  wealth 
and  sustained  their  records  of  devoted 
service  to  the  public  weal  over  a  period 
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of  time  much  longer  than  that  covered 
by  our  own  national  life. 

The  success  of  certain  wealthy 
American  families  and  of  certain  Eng¬ 
lish  families  in  escaping  the  rule  of 
“shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  in  three 
generations”  has  been  due  obviously  to 
the  way  in  which  the  children  of  each 
generation  have  been  brought  up. 
While  the  need  of  developing  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  economic  responsi¬ 
bility  may  have  been  negligible,  no 
pains  have  been  spared  in  these  success¬ 
ful  families  to  develop  equally  effect¬ 
ive  ideals  of  responsibility  for  preserv¬ 
ing  untarnished  the  family’s  good 
name  and  for  continuing  unbroken  its 
record  of  social  service.  This  means 
simply  that  an  educative  process  has 
employed  in  an  effective  way  the  three 
major  educational  methods:  firm  but 
sympathetic  discipline;  consciously  di¬ 
rected  instruction;  and  the  inspiror 
tion  that  comes  from  the  personal  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  desired  ideals  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and,  especially 
in  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  from  the 
high  repute  of  preceding  generations 
for  achievement  and  service. 

In  this  country,  we  rather  ostenta¬ 
tiously  belittle,  at  times  we  even  ridi¬ 
cule,  the  notion  of  family  pride.  We 
think  of  it  as  savoring  of  aristocracy 
rather  than  of  democracy.  This  is 
right  and  proper  if  we  have  in  mind 
only  the  presumption  of  those  who  as¬ 
sume  that  the  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments  of  some  ancestor  entitle  them  to 
a  recognition  that  they  have  not  won 
in  their  own  right.  But  a  family 
pride  that  gives  one  an  incentive  to 
refrain  from  acts  that  might  stain  a 
worthy  family  record,  or  a  powerful 
motive  that  may  impel  one  to  add  one’s 
own  distinctive  contributions  to  this 
record,  is  far  from  inconsistent  with 


the  best  ideals  of  democracy,  for  dem¬ 
ocracy  must  level  up  and  not  down  if 
it  is  to  survive. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  problem  is 
valid,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
process  which  produces  such  laudable 
results  in  the  education  provided  by 
certain  families  for  their  children, 
should  be  attempted  on  a  much  wider 
scale.  Our  great  American  philoso¬ 
pher,  John  Dewey,  once  stated  the 
problem  of  democratic  education  in 
some  such  words  as  these:  “What  the 
best  parents  desire  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  own  children,  that 
should  society  desire  for  the  education 
of  all  children.” 

As  the  present  writer  sees  it,  this  is 
the  position  that  organized  education 
should  take  in  preparing  the  coming 
generations  for  the  enlarged  freedoms 
that  are  now  promised.  And  the  prob¬ 
lem,  in  his  judgment,  calls  for  some 
rather  fundamental  changes  in  the 
spirit  and  ideals  that  have  come  to 
dominate  American  education — in  the 
spirit  and  ideals  that  have  actually  op¬ 
erated  in  the  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  of  schools  and  colleges  rather 
than  those  of  which  we  talk  most  glib¬ 
ly,  but  to  which  our  devotion  frequent¬ 
ly  ends  with  empty  lip-service. 

Take,  for  example,  the  constant  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  statement  that  the  aim 
of  public  education  in  our  democracy 
is  to  ensure  an  equality  of  opportunity 
for  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people.” 
This  is  a  highly  worthy  ideal — provid¬ 
ed  that  one  clearly  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Equality  of  opportunity  for 
what?”  The  word  “opportunity”  has 
come  to  have  a  rather  narrowly  re¬ 
stricted  meaning  in  American  life.  In 
the  development  of  our  national  mores, 
material  success  or  success  in  our  com¬ 
petitive  economic  order  has  come  to 
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loom  much  larger  than  success  in  other 
forms  of  endeavor.  This  has  been 
neither  accidental  nor  wholly  unfortu¬ 
nate.  In  a  country"  replete  with  poten¬ 
tial  natural  wealth,  a  high  measure  of 
social  approval  has  naturally  and  prop¬ 
erly  attached  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  could  do  the  most  to  develop  these 
material  resources  and  turn  them  to 
human  use.  With  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  (as,  for  example,  outstanding 
military  and  political  leaders,)  our 
real  national  heroes — the  men  whom 
the  public,  secretly  if  not  openly,  has 
most  respected  and  admired — have 
been  the  successful  leaders  in  produc¬ 
tion  (of  late  years,  particularly,  large- 
scale  or  mass  production) ;  the  success¬ 
ful  leaders  in  transportation,  who  have 
made  possible  the  wide  and  rapid  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  goods  produced ;  and 
the  successful  leaders  in  finance,  who 
have  accumulated,  organized,  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  capital  essential  to  both 
large-scale  production  and  effective  dis¬ 
tribution. 

All  this  has  tended  to  limit  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “opportunity”  in  the  minds  of 
probably  a  large  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  opportunity  for  achieving  suc^ 
cess  in  these  fields.  And  under  our 
“enterprise  system”  (a  euphemism  for 
the  individual-profits  system),  “equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity”  means  an  equal 
chance  to  “get  ahead,”  which  in  turn 
means  to  get  ahead  of  others  in  the 
race,  not  alone  or  primarily  for  wealth, 
but  more  frequently  and  fundament¬ 
ally  for  the  honor  and  distinction  that 
the  achievement  (not  the  mere  posses¬ 
sion)  of  wealth  confers  upon  those  who 
win  the  race. 

In  the  new  social  and  economic  or¬ 
der  which  the  coming  peace  seems  al¬ 
most  certain  to  bring  with  it,  the  con¬ 
ceptions  that,  in  part  at  least,  have 


justified  those  narrow  conceptions  of 
success  and  opportunity  will  have  pass¬ 
ed.  There  will  be  need,  of  course,  for 
men  who  are  able  to  organize  and  man¬ 
age  the  agencies  of  production,  already 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
imperative  demands  of  the  war;  and 
even  more  urgent  need  for  men  who 
ean  solve  the  increasingly  difiicult 
problems  of  distribution.  But  the  al¬ 
most  exclusive  identification  of  success 
in  life  with  successful  efforts  in  these 
fields  will  be  not  only  unnecessary  but 
a  serious  handicap  to  further  progress. 

For  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
day  of  large  fortunes  has  passed.  For 
decades  if  not  for  generations  to  come, 
taxation  will  absorb  the  excess  of  earn¬ 
ings  beyond  a  certain  minimum.  Foi^ 
tunately  it  seems  likely  that  this  mini¬ 
mum  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  what 
most  of  us  in  j)rewar  days  would  have 
regarded  as  a  very  comfortable  living. 
It  is  even  within  the  bounds  of  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  promise  of  a  pre-depres¬ 
sion,  pre-Xew  Deal  statesman  of  a 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in 
every  garage  can  be  realized  in  our 
own  country  once  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  war-impoverished  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
met.  However  this  may  be,  the  social 
rewards  and  distinctions  that  have 
hitherto  gone  so  nearly  exclusively  to 
material  success  may  be,  and  should 
be,  distributed  far  more  equitably 
among  the  competent  workers  in  all 
forms  of  worthy  endeavor.  In  other 
words  it  should  be  possible  in  the  near 
future  to  begin  a  new  forward  step  in 
the  evolution  of  democracy — a  move¬ 
ment  toward  a  goal  that  the  present 
writer  has  made  bold  to  designate  “Oc¬ 
cupational  Democracy.”  Under  this 
conception,  all  socially-essential  work 
would  meet  something  akin  to  an 
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equality  of  social  recognition.  There 
would  be  an  end  to  what  in  the  past 
has  been  stigmatized  as  “lowly”  work, 
as  “menial”  work  —  stigmatized  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  society  could  not 
survive  unless  some  persons  did  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  such  work  faithfully  and 
well.  In  an  increasing  measure,  the 
age-old  distinctions  Ixdween  the  sons 
of  Mary  and  the  sons  of  Martha  would 
become  anachronisms. 

It  is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  this 
ideal  of  occupational  democracy  can 
be  realized,  but  only  through  a  delib¬ 
erate  direction  of  educational  agencies 
toward  the  desired  goal.  We  all  know 
that  there  are  certain  types  of  work  in 
which  men  strive  for  success,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  material  rewards  that  their 
efforts  may  bring,  but  primarily  for 
the  sake  of  doing  useful  work  passing 
well,  and  of  gaining  thereby,  not  wide 
public  recognition,  but  the  approval  of 
those  whose  approval  counts  most — the 
approval,  namely  of  one’s  fellow  work¬ 
ers,  of  those  who  know  and  always  will 
know  and  always  will  understand.  All 
that  such  workers  ask  is  a  living  wage 
and  the  opportunity  to  do  their  best  at 
their  chosen  tasks. 

These  were  the  conditions  governing 
that  most  interesting  and  admirable  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
craft  guild.  In  the  process  of  training 
and  discipline  that  moulded  the  ap¬ 
prentice  into  a  journeyman  and  the 
journeyman  into  a  master  craftsman, 
one  ideal  stood  out  sharp  and  clear 
above  all  others — the  ideal  of  good 
workmanship,  of  doing  superlatively 
well  the  work  that  the  guild  represent¬ 
ed.  In  reality,  one’s  trade  became  in 
all  essential  respects  a  fine  art. 

A  quite  analogous  condition  obtains 
in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  The 
great  scientists  have  thought  little  of 


material  rewards.  Back  of  their  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  has  been  the  ideal  of 
truth  and  the  hope  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  accurate  knowledge  by 
the  discovery  of  new  truth.  They  have 
craved,  not  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
but  the  discriminating  recognition  of 
their  fellow-scientists.  Similarly  with 
the  great  artists — the  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  actors,  musicians,  and  those  who 
do  creative  work  in  literature.  And 
something  of  the  kind  is  true  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  so-called  professions — in 
medicine  and  in  engineering,  in 
preaching  and  in  teaching. 

The  proposal  of 'the  present  writer 
is  that  education  should  direct  its  en¬ 
ergies  toward  actualizing  these  con¬ 
ditions  on  a  wide  scale — on  a  really 
vast  scale — in  fact,  toward  making  ev¬ 
ery  socially-essential  occupation  a  fine 
art,  or  an  applied  science,  or  a  profes¬ 
sion,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

Can  it  be  done  ?  Consider  only  one 
example.  A  little  over  a  century  ago, 
Charles  Dickens  typified  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Sairey  Gamp  the  women  who 
served  society  as  nurses  in  that  day. 
Sairey  Gamp  and  her  sister  nurses 
were  as  a  group  ignorant,  lazy,  un¬ 
kempt,  sometimes  drunken  and  dis¬ 
solute.  And  yet  within  much  less 
than  a  century,  nursing,  once  a  menial, 
a  degraded  occupation,  had  become  a 
recognized  and  respected  profession, 
and  the  services  of  the  nurse  to  the 
public  were  safeguarded  by  standards 
of  education  and  training,  and  by 
standards  of  professional  ethics,  in 
both  of  which  nursing  today  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  the  older  “learn¬ 
ed”  professions. 

Much  has  been  done  to  raise  to  a 
professional  or  a  semi-professional  sta¬ 
tus  other  occupations  long  regarded,  if 
not  as  menial,  at  least  as  very  sorry 


TO  TEACH  IS  IMMORTALITY 

Teaching  shall  never  die. 

It  shall  eternal  be. 

He  who  hath  taught  a  child 
Hath  immortality. 

To  teach  is  immortality. 


Once  from  a  fisher’s  boat 
On  the  blue  Galilee 
Taught  One  whose  words  were  truth 
And  immortality. 

Yea,  truth  and  immortality. 


Steadfastly  teachers  pray, 
Seeking  on  bended  knee 
Wisdom  to  guard  the  gates 
To  immortality. 

To  life,  and  immortality. 
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Education  and  Life* 


By  REINHOLD  SCHAIRER 


WHENEVER  we  combine  the 
two  words  Education  and  Life, 
it  works  like  magic.  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Life,  Education  in  Life,  Edu¬ 
cation  through  Life,  all  these  expres¬ 
sions  are  agreeable  and  sweet  to  youth. 
Whenever  we  use  such  words  our  stu¬ 
dents  applaud.  On  the  other  hand 
there  exists  a  deeply  rooted  distrust 
and  dislike  of  books,  and  bookish  learn¬ 
ing,  of  moral  theories  and  spiritual 
values,  of  doctrines  and  indoctrinations. 
Students  do  not  find  them  sweet  but 
bitter.  But  Life-  Oh  Yes!  Life, 
that  is  different  we  are  told. 

Life  in  our  days  has  the  same  char¬ 
acter  of  a  panacea  as  Nature  had  in 
Rousseau’s  time.  Take  this  wonder 
^ 

Education  has  come  into  being  when 
people  are  at  last  willing  to  search  for 
the  plot  and  meaning  of  their  lives  and  to 
accept  their  most  priceless  heritage,  the 
possibility  of  becoming  their  own  teacher 
through  self-responsibility  and  self-  reli¬ 
ance. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  theme  of  Dr. 
Schairer's  inspiring  paper  which  follows. 
A  voluntary  exile  from  Nazism,  he  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  London  from 
whence  he  came  to  this  country  to  further 
plans  to  assist  the  young  people  of  Europe 
through  educational  reconstruction.  Prior 
to  exile,  he  directed  the  rehabilitation  of 
two  million  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
later  became  General  Executive  of  the 
Deutsche  Studentcnwerk  which  granted 
scholarships  and  loans  to  thousands  of 
students  in  German  universities.  At  the 
present  time,  he  teaches  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  is  Director  of  Research  of  the 
United  States  Committee  on  Educational 
Reconstruction  where  he  is  preparing  more 
effective  educational  links  between  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Europe. 


drug  and  you  will  be  perfect.  But 
watch  what  happened  to  the  idol  of 
Nature.  The  “Black  Banners  of  Re¬ 
action”  were  fluttering  high  in  the 
wind  after  1819  over  the  graves  in 
which  so  many  hopes,  visions  and  lofty 
dreams  of  former  decades  were  buried, 
created  by  this  magic  word:  Nature. 
This  word  excited,  inspired  and  guid¬ 
ed  millions,  but  taken  in  an  overdose 
acted  like  a  drug  and  therefore  was 
dangerous.  Today  we  have  a  better 
concept  of  what  Nature  means.  We 
are  no  longer  sold  to  it  with  mind,  soul 
and  body.  We  use  Nature  realistical¬ 
ly,  critically  and  organically. 

Rousseau’s  statement  that  Nature 
in  itself  is  great,  fine,  benevolent  and 
good,  reveals  its  true  character  when 
w’e  look  into  the  eyes  of  those  millions 
of  vagabond  children  all  over  Europe, 
left  to  Nature  and  Mother  Nature 
alone.  Look  what  this  Mother  Nature 
did :  She  created  little  wolf  children, 
rough,  harsh,  immoral,  recognizing  no 
values  except  the  values  of  battles.  The 
same  disappointment  will  result  from 
our  belief  in  the  new  panacea  called 
Life. 

The  disappointment  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  And  it  can  be  predicted  that  the 
movement:  from  Life  alone  to  Life 
plus  books,  from  Life  experience  to 
wisdom  and  moral  values,  directing 
life,  will  increase  with  speed  in  all 
countries. 

This  bitter  experience  came  to  us 
with  the  compliments  of  Adolf  Hitler 


•  This  paper  Is  written  on  the  basis  of  a  speech,  delivered  at  the  first  Institute  on  Girls’  and 
Women’s  Education,  October  20-21.  1943.  at  New  York  University,  organized  by  the  Women’s 
Council  for  Post-War  Europe  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Committee  on  Educational 
Reconstruction  under  the  auspices  of  New  York  University. 
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and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  one  good  thing  which  Hit¬ 
lerism  taught  us.  Hitler  “exposed” 
his  youth  to  life,  life,  life  and  life  in 
every  form.  Many  teachers  and  edu¬ 
cators  the  world  over  looked  at  these 
“straight,  strong  and  beautiful  bodies” 
of  the  Hitlerboys  with  admiration. 
“Look  how  strong  and  happy  they  are” 
— “Hitlerism  must  be  good,  because 
youth  likes  it” — So  were  we,  the  early 
critics  of  Hitlerism  told  by  so  many 
educators  in  France,  England  and 
America.  “Look  what  life  education 
does” — “We  should  learn  a  great  deal 
from  Hitler.”  “Forget  books  and  val¬ 
ues,  just  expose  youth  to  life  and  life 
experience  and  everything  will  be  per¬ 
fect.” 

These  voices  become  now  more  and 
more  silent.  Poland,  Russia  and  all 
the  other  invaded  countries  have  shown 
how  cruel,  brutal  and  inhuman  such 
“Life”  can  be,  when  it  forms  armies  of 
bnitality,  distruction  and  immoral  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

If  we  say  Education  in  and  through 
Life,  we  have  now  to  state  what  kind 
of  Life  we  mean;  Life  just  as  it  is  or 
Life  guided  by  values. 

Hitlerism  in  a  bitter  lesson  teaches 
us  that  there  are  two  different,  and 
strictly  opposite  patterns  of  Life. 

Hitlerism  says :  “I  want  for  myself, 
I  demand  for  myself,  I  take  for  my¬ 
self.  Self-interest  is  my  God  and  my 
instincts  are  his  enlightenments.” 
This  materialistic  concept  of  Life  has 
great  initial  power,  later  on  it  becomes 
weak. 

The  opposite  concept,  the  organic 
concept  of  Life  is  weak  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  like  a  seed,  but  it  grows  and  in¬ 
creases  its  own  strength.  It  aims  at, 
develops  and  uses  self-responsibility 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  even  at  the 


expense  of  self-interest,  if  a  great 
cause  and  moral  values  are  being  pro¬ 
moted.  This  “great  cause”  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Youth  today  calls  urgently  for 
such  a  “great  cause.”  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  great  moral  values  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  like  freedom,  and  justice,  form 
such  a  great  cause.  Common  actions 
against  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the 
masses  is  another  great  cause.  Such 
“great  causes”  are  fighting  today 
against  the  materialistic  concept  of 
life  through  millions  of  youth.  And 
they  win. 

The  organic  concept  of  life  is  not 
easy  to  learn.  The  three  principles 
proposed  by  the  Women’s  Council  for 
Post-War  Europe :  Unity,  Rp:spoxsi- 
BiLiTY  and  Action  are  guiding  stars 
in  the  search  for  this  road.  War  and 
aggression  have  strengthened  this 
search  in  all  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Hitlerism. 

The  human  body  was  often  chosen 
as  a  symbol  of  society.  We  can  use 
it  again.  If  your  own  body  loses  one 
of  these  three  elements  of  the  organic 
concept :  U nity.  Responsibility  and 
Action,  your  Ixniy  dies.  In  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  in  the  grave  the  materialistic 
concept  of  self  interest  rules  supreme. 
Here  the  worm  says  to  your  body:  “I 
want  you,”  the  germ  says  to  your  brain 
“I  demand  you,”  and  decomposition 
says  to  your  heart  “I  take  you.” 

Hitler’s  symlxil  is  this  cemetery. 
Hitlerism  is  the  climax  of  this  mater¬ 
ialistic  aspect.  It  is  the  complete  de¬ 
composition  of  social  life.  Hitlerism 
is  the  permanent  war  of  I  Want,  I 
Demand,  I  Take.  The  Hitlerboy’s 
nerves  are  affected  by  the  sex  of  a 
young  girl.  He  wants  her,  so  he  takes 
her  by  force  and  says :  “It  is  the  Fueh¬ 
rer’s  will.’”  The  words  of  “murder,” 
“Oh  how  I  hate  you,”  “I  could  kill 
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him”  became  fashionable  expressions 
of  adolescents’  excitements,  replacing 
poetry.  Bureaucrats  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers  did  not  speak  about  “problems”  or 
“Labor  disputes,”  but  called  them 
“wars”  and  fought  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.  Marriage  was  sex  sensation  dis¬ 
solved  as  soon  as  such  sensation  ceased. 
Children  ?  “Why  worry  ?  my  self-in¬ 
terest  is  against  them,”  was  a  typical 
answer. — 

When  Hitler  is  beaten,  to  what  kind 
of  life  do  we  wish  to  educate  ourselves 
and  youth  in  Europe?  Certainly  we 
intend  to  act  strictly  against  Hitler¬ 
ism  in  all  its  aspects.  To  do  so,  the 
ne\v,  organic  and  cooperative  concept 
of  life  has  to  be  strengthened  in  youth 
throughout  Europe  and  has  to  replace 
covetousness.  Self-responsibility  has 
to  be  developed  stronger  than  self-in¬ 
terest.  How  can  we  do  it  ? 

In  two  fields  of  educational  tradi¬ 
tion,  we  know  exactly  how  to  do  it,  how 
to  promote  unity,  responsibility  and 
action.  Two  men  in  Europe  trans¬ 
formed  child  education  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  and  gave  us  nearly  perfect  pat¬ 
terns  for  both:  Pestalozzi  and  Grundt- 
vig.  They  were  members  of  small 
nations,  small  in  numbers,  but  giants 
in  moral  values,  big  powers  of  ed¬ 
ucation  :  Switzerland  and  Denmark. 
These  two  men  and  their  results  tell 
us  again  that  in  education  as  a  rule 
big  powers  tend  toward  suppressing 
the  true  spirit  of  unity,  self-resj)onsi- 
bility  and  freedom,  but  in  smaller  na¬ 
tions  freedom  and  cooperation  and  oth¬ 
er  moral  values  have  the  best  chance 
to  develop  and  to  grow.  Men  like 
Pestalozzi  and  Grundtvig  give  us  the 
courage  to  say  that  some  of  the  small 
nations  are  the  “big  powers  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Nearly  150  years  ago  Pestalozzi,  the 
Swiss,  fifty  years  of  age,  took  over  to 


do  for  four  months  what  millions  and 
millions  of  women  do :  he  took  over  the 
full  care  of  suffering  children.  They 
were  war  orphans,  in  the  midst  of 
ruins,  undernourished  and  neglected. 
And  for  four  months  he  was  their 
nurse,  mother,  friend  and  teacher.  For 
once  a  man  took  woman’s  work  seri¬ 
ously.  This  was  a  great  lesson.  This 
was  life  experience  guided  by  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  This  lesson  of 
one  man  has  changed  the  materialistic 
concept  of  the  teacher  with  a  big  stick, 
as  a  fighter  against  his  class,  into  the 
concept  of  organic  unity,  self-respon¬ 
sibility  and  friendly  action  as  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  child  education.  The  world 
over,  this  Pestalozzian  pattern  of  el¬ 
ementary  education  is  winning.  It  is 
irresistible.  Applied  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  after  Hitler  it  will  promote  peace. 
And  women,  as  mothers  and  as  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  more  and  more,  in  Europe 
too,  the  organs  of  this  organic  concept. 
They  will  return  to  the  schools  from 
which  they  were  banned  by  Hitler  and 
in  the  future  will  take  more  and  more 
their  rightful  place  in  all  educational 
professions  and  functions. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Grundtvig,  the  Dane,  looked  at 
war  and  destruction  and  defeat.  As  so 
often,  it  meant  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.  For  thirty  years  thereafter  he 
fought  against  the  bureaucrats  and  ma¬ 
terialists  and  political  fighters  in 
church,  state  and  city  administration. 
During  this  fight,  and  after  he  had 
lost  it  (isolated  individuals  always 
lose  this  fight)  he  found  the  great¬ 
est  support  and  encouragement  in  his 
many  women  friends,  beginning  with 
his  mother.  They  kept  his  courage 
alive,  they  inspired  him,  they  gave  him 
a  new  vision  of  a  new  education.  He 
learned  from  them  how  education 
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should  work  in  making  man  strong, 
self-relying,  a  good  cooperator.  When 
state  bureaucracy  banned  him  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker,  those  women  friends  in¬ 
spired  him  to  express  the  same  truth 
in  poetry  and  they  wrote  melodies  to 
those  his  songs.  Still  today  Denmark 
sings  these  songs.  With  the  help  of 
many  women  friends  Grundtvig  discov¬ 
ered  adult  education  in  its  perfect  pat¬ 
tern.  And  based  on  this  education, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
developed  this  unique  cooperative 
structure,  in  which  man,  the  producer, 
rules,  and  the  government  is  his  ser¬ 
vant. 

Both  men,  Grundtvig  and  Pestalozzi, 
had  much  in  common.  Both  strength¬ 
ened  in  youth,  in  the  adolescent,  and 
the  adult,  the  moral  basis  of  life.  Both 
made  women  and  men  proud  to  do  it 
themselves.  Both  established  firmly 
the  influence  of  women  as  equal  part¬ 
ners  with  men,  in  education  and  life. 
Or  even  more:  the  mother  was  Pesta- 
lozzi’s  prototype  and  supreme  model 
of  education  as  a  whole.  He  formed 
the  teacher  on  the  mother’s  image,  not 
on  the  picture  of  the  sophist  or  medi¬ 
eval  monk. 

Grundtvig’s  concept  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  centered  around  the  active  and 
productive  life  of  the  family,  in  which 
men  and  women  are  equal  partners. 
But  many  say  that  after  Grundtvig,  the 
Scandinavian  woman  became  the 
stronger  part  of  this  partnership  as 
soon  as  the  rule  of  what  they  call  in 
Scandinavia  the  “self”  was  expressed 
by  self-responsibility,  self-help  and  co- 
perative  efforts. 

Both,  Pestalozzi  and  Grundtvig,  liv¬ 
ed  through  wars,  both  saw  endless  mis¬ 
ery  and  great  suffering  caused  by  war 
and  defeat,  and  both  developed  their 
main  activity  in  post-war  reconstruc¬ 


tion  times.  Both  recognized  that  in 
war  time  every  Government  may  be 
forced  to  take  over  more  and  more  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  affairs  and  to  organize 
action,  guidance  and  care.  But  they 
saw  also  that  the  main  danger  of  post¬ 
war  times  is  the  fatigue  and  loss  of 
initiative  of  man  in  all  public  and  mor¬ 
al  questions.  Among  war  ruins  man 
ranks  highest.  Houses,  bridges,  fac¬ 
tories  and  towns  can  be  rebuilt,  but  if 
man  remains  exhausted,  discouraged 
and  spoiled  by  public  care,  if  he  refus¬ 
es  to  act  for  himself,  but  accepts,  even 
invites,  the  continuation  of  public  ac¬ 
tion,  where  he  could  act  himself,  the 
worst  is  happening  to  any  nation. 
Here,  so  they  saw,  was  the  deadly  dan¬ 
ger  for  the  human  race. 

Therefore  both  took  two  actions : 
Both  were  fervently  fighting  and 
struggling  against  the  predominance  of 
bureaucracy  and  paternalism  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  welfare  institutions,  churches, 
charity  work  and  private  business. 
Both  denounced  the  tendency  to  main¬ 
tain,  or  to  increase  those  paternalistic 
activities  in  post-war  times,  beyond  the 
strictly  necessary  limit,  as  the  worst 
exploitation  of  human  weakness,  a 
weakness  which  has  to  be  healed  not 
spread. 

Both  therefore  developed  every  pos¬ 
sible  form  of  education  and  persua¬ 
sion,  of  writing  and  lecturing,  of  or¬ 
ganizing  and  developing  the  one  great 
virtue  which  is  the  most  important  in 
post-wartimes:  self-reliance  and  self¬ 
responsibility.  They  were  more  than 
willing  to  accept  even  a  decrease  in  the 
standards  of  education  or  in  the 
amount  of  welfare  work,  if  only  men 
and  women,  adolescents  and  children 
would  again  begin  to  make  the  first 
timid  steps  toward  helping  themselves, 
accepting  responsibility  and  develop- 
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ing,  encouraged  by  the  first  success,  the 
proud  feeling  of  self-confidence  and  the 
beginning  of  cooperative  organizations. 

We  have  seen  in  1919  how  through¬ 
out  Europe,  in  victor  nations  and  van¬ 
quished  nations,  exactly  the  same  has 
happened.  We  have  seen  how  here  and 
there  bureaucratic  organizations  in 
Government  or  welfare  work,  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  churches  were  only  too  will¬ 
ing  to  increase  their  activity  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  firm  and  definite  structure  of 
an  organization  which  accepts  men  as 
weak,  bureaucracy  as  strong.  On  the 
other  side  we  have  seen  how  the  finest 
human  forces  began  to  develop  like 
flowers  in  spring,  when  the  opposite 
formula  was  applied,  when  youth  be¬ 
gan  to  build  their  own  huts  or  grew 
their  vegetables,  when  students  were 
invited  to  work  in  factories,  and  mines, 
when  community  groups  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  cooperative  enterprises, 
to  end  the  misery  of  the  child. 

In  all  these  efforts  the  spirit  of 
Grundtvig  and  Pestalozzi  was  alive. 
Hitler,  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
1923,  was  strictly  opposed  to  all  these 
plans.  Hitlerism  is  the  supreme  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  masses  are  indolent, 
inefiicient  and  dull  and  have  to  be  rul¬ 
ed  like  cattle  by  cowboys  with  the  whip 
and  the  swastika.  In  this  way  Hitler 
has  solved  a  large  part  of  the  white- 
collar  unemployment  problem.  His 
gargantual  mammoth-organizations 
took  care  of  everything  and  everybody, 
suppressing  every  free  form  of  self- 
help  or  cooperative  efforts.  What  was 
not  done  by  an  official  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  at  all.  For  decades  the  German 
population  will  suffer  from  the  after¬ 
effects  of  this  artificial  mutilation. 
When  man  is  treated  as  a  moron,  wis¬ 
dom,  intelligence  and  integrity  disap¬ 
pear.  The  restoration  of  man  to  his 


full  structure  will  take  decades  and 
can  be  successful  only,  if  the  women  in 
post-war  Europe  recognize  the  danger 
and  move  strongly  in  the  direction 
opposed  to  Hitler. 

This  is  the  real  issue  of  Hitlerism 
and  Anti-Hitlerism.  The  materialist 
concept  of  man  fights  against  the  or¬ 
ganic  concept. 

The  underground  movements  against 
Hitlerism  have  more  or  less  joined  the 
camp  of  the  organic  concept.  They 
are  developing  throughout  Europe  a 
splendid  spirit  of  self-responsibility 
and  self-reliance,  they  act  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  way,  they  dislike  Government 
guidance  and  paternalism,  they  do  it 
themselves.  They  will  form  through¬ 
out  Europe  a  great  army,  ready  for  the 
organic  pattern  of  life,  trained  in  the 
virtues  of  unity,  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

Hitler,  for  his  part  has  done  Europe 
one  great  favor;  we  have  to  admit  it. 
He  has  attracted  in  every  nation  the 
Quislings  and  the  Lavals  or  whatever 
their  names  may  be,  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  consult  and  compromise,  to  dine 
and  wine  with  Hitler  and  the  Hitler¬ 
ites,  those  who  went  to  conferences 
with  them  before  and  after  1933,  and 
did  not  find  them  so  bad  at  all.  When 
Hitler  will  arrive  at  his  journey’s  end, 
the  cemetery,  behind  his  Pied  Piper’s 
flute,  all  those  rats  will  follow  and 
there  they  will  stay  for  good.  A  great 
process  of  clarification  and  purification 
is  going  on  in  Europe.  Those  who 
were  for  Hitler  will  disappear,  those 
who  are  for  the  organic  concept  of  life 
will  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 

Educators  and  those  with  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  have  to  be  fully  aware  of 
this  inner  transformation  of  Europe. 
If  through  one  single  action  of  any 
Government  or  administration  the  Hit- 
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lerite  forces,  in  whatever  form  they 
may  exist,  are  strengthened,  if  one 
single  action  is  directed  against  the 
education  of  men  toward  self-respon¬ 
sibility  and  self-reliance,  the  future  of 
the  whole  free  Europe  will  suffer. 

Therefore  one  great  message  was 
welcomed  throughout  Europe,  because 
it  has  a  practical  and  concrete  mean¬ 
ing:  the  message  from  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  that  the  relief  administration  will 
help  the  European  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  a  great  promise  and  a 
bright  vision.  From  the  experience 
of  many  years  struggle  against  Hitler¬ 
ism  it  can  be  said  that  millions  and 
millions  of  the  right  people  in  Europe 
will  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
plan. 

Education  for  life  in  Europe  has  to 
follow  the  same  line.  We  have  to 
help  the  people  by  education  to  help 
themselves  in  every  sense.  If  we  act 
accordingly  abundent  human  resources 
of  intelligence,  eagerness,  devotion  and 
willingness,  help  and  cooperation  will 
be  with  us. 

We  have  to  learn  from  Pestalozzi 
and  from  Grundtvig  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  elementary  and  in  adult  edu 
cation.  We  have  to  discover  similar 
solutions  for  all  the  other  fields  of  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Especially  the  education  of  the  larg¬ 
er  half  of  Europe’s  population,  of  the 
girls  and  women,  has  to  change  defin¬ 
itely  from  its  subordinate  position  as 
a  kind  of  annex  to  man’s  education  in¬ 
to  an  autonomous  position.  Equality 
with  man’s  education  can  not  be 


enough.  It  would  be  too  low  a  goal. 
Girls  and  women’s  education  has  to  be 
a  model  on  which  men  orientate  thd 
improvement  and  perfection  of  boys 
and  men’s  education.  It  can  become 
such  a  model,  if  more  and  more  girls 
and  women  in  Europe  learn  the  truth 
and  apply  it  throughout  life:  It  All 
Depends  On  jMe.  From  State  tutel¬ 
age  the  present  and  future  generations 
only  can  become  free,  if  the  mothers, 
the  wives,  the  sisters  and  girlfriends 
again  and  again  tell  men :  It  All  De¬ 
pends  On  You.  Do  your  utmost  to  re¬ 
ly  on  self-help.  Cooperate  with  others  to 
the  limit.  Then  you  will  see  how  the 
burden  of  bureaucracy  disappears  and 
freedom  and  happiness  come  back.  To 
demolish  bureaucracy  without  erect¬ 
ing  the  proud  structure  of  cooperative 
self-help  spells:  ruin. 

Grundtvig  and  Pestalozzi  knew  this 
secret.  Both  have  expressed  it  again 
and  again  in  strong  words.  Said  Pes¬ 
talozzi  :  “There  is  no  divine  or  human 
service  greater  and  simpler  than  kind¬ 
ness.  Live  your  life  for  the  purpose 
that  the  misery  amongst  us  may  de¬ 
crease  day  by  day.” 

Said  Grundtvig  again  and  again : 
“Every  loss  of  a  nation  in  the  outside 
world  can  be  compensated  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  inner  forces.” 

Europe  will  be  ready  for  this 
strengthening  of  the  inner  forces. 
Europe  will  welcome  the  formula  of 
the  organic  concept  of  life,  the  formula 
of  the  future:  Unity,  Responsibility, 
Action. 


To  Keep  the  Peace 

By  LOU  LA  BRANT 

The  morn  is  np  again,  the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 

And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  toml) — 

And  glowing  into  day.  We  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence. 

— Byron  in  Night  on  Lake  Leman 


There  is  today  in  our  land  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  single  soul  but  wishes 
that  we  might  indeed  “resume  the 
march  of  our  existence and  no  one  in 
his  senses  w'ho  would  deny  that  the 
world  should  have  no  more  wars. 
Whether  we  are  willing  to  admit  the 
role  or  not,  schools  cannot  escape  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  some  share  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  peace  which  comes 
wull  last.  For  we  are  certain,  of 
course,  to  have  peace  for  a  time  fol¬ 
lowing  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  Fas¬ 
cists. 

The  outline,  the  form,  of  this  first 
stage  of  the  peace  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  intelligence  of  our  leaders;  but 
their  decisions  at  many  points  will  be 
affected  by  public  opinion  or  lack  of  it. 
Our  willingness  as  citizens  to  accept 
modifications  in  our  own  living  will 
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limit  or  free  those  who  formulate  trea¬ 
ties  and  agreements  after  the  truce  is 
made.  In  this  first  step,  teachers  will 
be  one  adult  group  along  with  many 
other  similar  groups  of  mechanics, 
lawyers,  legislators,  miners,  builders, 
housewives,  stenographers,  business 
men,  and  farmers.  Our  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  and  resulting  responsibility  is 
that  we  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  read¬ 
ing,  of  independent  study,  and  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Although  we  have  not  always 
used  these  abilities  except  for  class¬ 
room  service,  we  can  no  longer  take 
the  role  of  non-participants  in  national 
matters,  and  think  of  ourselves  as  be¬ 
ing  outside  political  action. 

A  truth  which  we  as  teachers  must 
keep  constantly  in  mind  is  that  no 
peace  terms,  no  treaty,  no  armistice 
will  insure  either  future  peace  or  fu¬ 
ture  wars.  Human  society  does  not 
stay  fixed ;  and  it  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  w’hich  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments  are  interpreted,  enforced,  and 
changed  whether  the  lives  of  mankind 
will  take  one  turn  or  another.  We 
have  just  pride  in  our  Constitution ; 
but  we  contend  desperately  for  the 
right  to  make  the  judgments  and  laws 
under  that  Constitution.  Such  phrases 
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as  “the  conservative  elements,”  “the 
progressive  groups” — even  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  great  parties — indicate  that 
the  interpretation  and  direction  of  ac¬ 
tion  under  any  set  of  agreements  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ideals,  emotions,  under¬ 
standings,  and  strength  of  those  in 
place  of  leadership  and  power.  The 
teacher’s  great  significance  today  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  who  will  make  the 
interpretations. 

After  the  last  w’orld  war  we  were 
generally  agreed  that  we  did  not  want 
another.  That  was  no  new  reaction. 
After  a  war  people  have  always  decid¬ 
ed  that  peace  was  best.  But  there  is 
always  a  natural  tendency  to  forget  the 
dangers  of  recurrence,  to  let  down  ef¬ 
fort,  to  assume  that  the  struggle  just 
finished  is  the  final,  the  different  one. 
An  interesting  perspective  on  our  war 
today  is  found  in  the  Iliad,  with  its 
great  war  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  We  see  many  familiar  fac¬ 
tors:  one  tribe  declaring  war;  others 
drawn  into  the  struggle  through  com¬ 
mon  interests,  ideals,  and  old-time 
commitments ;  the  resistence  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  delays  and  false  moves ;  the  final 
destruction  of  Troy;  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Greeks  that  never 
again  would  those  of  Trojan  blood  be 
enemies.  Perhaps  you  recall  that  to 
achieve  this  finality  the  Greeks  dashed 
Hector’s  little  son — the  heir — upon  the 
rocks,  and  thus  destroyed  the  House 
of  Priam,  as  they  thought.  But  Greeks 
and  Italians  have  clashed  since  then, 
and  are  today  significant  factors  in  a 
struggle  more  extensive  than  the  Siege 
of  Troy.  Wars,  as  this  old  story  merely 
illustrates,  are  not  ended  by  military 
victory  nor  by  the  desire  to  enjoy 
peace;  nor  are  they  ended  by  abhor¬ 
rence  of  war  itself.  It  was  Greeks 


who  applauded  The  Trojan  Women,  in 
which  the  horrors  and  destruction  of 
war  are  presented.  Mars  has  for  cen¬ 
turies  been  pictured  in  word,  in  stone 
and  in  bronze  as  a  horrible  monster. 

During  the  period  from  1920  to 
1935  teachers  attempted  to  do  their 
part  in  averting  a  second  world  war. 
The  schools  taught  that  war  was  a  stu¬ 
pid  method  of  settling  quarrels,  and 
that  wars  were  frequently  the  result 
of  underhand  forces  (munitions  rings, 
military  groups,  international  corpora¬ 
tions  likely  to  profit)  which  the  aver¬ 
age  person  could  not  see  at  work. 
Young  people  announced  that  without 
their  help  wars  could  not  be  fought, 
and  that  they  would  not  fight.  All  of 
this  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
hopeful  sign.  As  a  nation  we  with¬ 
drew  from  international  affairs,  again 
depending  upon  a  kind  of  inertia  to 
keep  us  from  conflict.  We  filled  our 
minds  with  pictures  of  the  terrors  of 
the  next  war,  which  specialists  told  us 
would  be  incomparably  more  terrify¬ 
ing  than  the  last.  (It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  these  prophets  did  not  ov¬ 
erstate  ;  that  they  did  not  even  in  their 
imaginings  depict  half  the  horror 
which  has  come  upon  the  world.  This 
is  probably  because  they  were  sane  men 
and  could  not  conceive  the  insanities  of 
Nazi  conduct.)  My  point  is,  however, 
that  we  essayed  to  stop  wars  by  con¬ 
vincing  ourselves  completely  that  we 
did  not  want  them,  and  by  attempting 
to  make  that  conviction  so  deep  that  it 
would  last. 

It  is  possible  but  not  certain  that  if 
all  men  on  the  Earth  disliked  wars 
with  equal  fervor,  a  plan  of  negation 
alone  would  work.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  life  runs  on  positives  and  not  on 
negatives.  If,  therefore,  we  want  no 
more  wars,  we  must  do  something  more 
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than  induce  universal  shivering  and 
quaking.  Killing  and  maiming,  blood 
shedding  and  mutilation  of  flesh  are 
always  repulsive  to  normal  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  yet  wars  have  continued.  We 
must  go  beyond  revulsion.  What  then 
can  teachers  do  ? 

I  think  there  are  answers.  I  am  not 
presenting  a  program  for  world  recon¬ 
struction,  nor  the  following  as  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  for  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  schools.  But  I  have  a  conviction 
that  the  matters  to  be  named  are  all 
included  in  the  attaining  of  world 
peace,  and  that  they  are  undertakings 
which  can  safely  be  insisted  upon  at 
once. 

First,  I  believe  that  every  teacher 
should — immediately — begin  the  study 
of  the  world  situation  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  he  will  know  as  much  as 
is  humanly  possible  for  him  to  know, 
and  that  he  wull  use  that  knowledge  in 
the  most  effective  way.  As  a  group 
we  have  been  singularly  ineffective  in 
this  war.  We  have  waited  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  what-you- 
will  department  of  government  to  send 
us  programs  for  youth ;  we  have  made 
little  effort  to  maintain  education  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  national 
society,  and  literally  thousands  of 
schools  are  closed  and  other  thousands 
manned  by  poorly  trained,  unprofes¬ 
sional  persons  drafted  for  that  purpose. 
(These  makeshift  appointees  deserve 
no  blame;  they  merit  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  nevertheless  they  are  not  as  help¬ 
ful  to  our  children  as  would  be  trained, 
professional,  devoted  teachers.)  We 
have  asked  repeatedly  what  the  war 
will  do  to  schools,  with  a  passive  atti¬ 
tude  that  is  embarrassing  and  pain¬ 
ful,  where  we  might  have  been  saying 
what  the  schools  would  be  doing  in  the 
national  picture.  A  war  lasting  three 


or  four  years  means  that  children  who 
who  are  thirteen  and  fourteen  when  it 
begins  will  be  grown  when  it  ends, 
ready  to  take  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation — if  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  them.  We  talk  endlessly  about 
the  empty  ranks  of  youth  which  will 
result  from  the  casualties  of  the  war. 
What  are  we  doing  to  insure  that  the 
youth  only  two  or  three  years  younger 
will  recognize  their  duty  and  be  ready 
to  substitute  or  to  carry  extra  respon¬ 
sibility  ?  A  man  of  thirty  is  not  much 
different  from  a  man  of  thirtj-three  or 
four.  If  the  Army  can  make  men 
from  eighteen-year  olds  as  it  is  doing, 
can  we  not  make  responsible  peace¬ 
time  citizens  from  similar  youth  ? 

It  is  at  least  thinkable  that  we  have 
been  lacking  in  intiative  and  leader¬ 
ship  because  we  have  not  made  it  our 
business  to  have  as  complete  know¬ 
ledges  and  as  broad  an  understanding 
as  we  might  have  had.  There  is  no 
use  in  lamenting.  We  are  not  a  stupid 
group  unable  to  learn,  either  from  ex¬ 
perience  or  from  study.  We  can  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  of  thought  and  study 
(not  directors  of  thought;  that  is  an¬ 
other  thing)  in  our  communities. 

It  therefore  seems  primary  that 
those  who  direct  the  schools — teachers, 
librarians,  coaches,  dietitians,  super¬ 
visors,  administrators  —  give  them¬ 
selves  to  honest  study  of  the  world  and 
its  problems.  This  will  take  time  and 
effort.  We  dare  not  for  one  moment 
let  ourselves  think  that  peace  can  be 
attained  at  no  cost.  As  soon  think 
that  the  world  can  be  fed  by  wishes 
or  clothed  by  good  will.  Perhaps 
those  in  authority  will  have  to  make 
way  on  their  programs  for  just  such 
activity.  Possibly  they  will  ask  for 
fewer  test  scores,  less  exacting  reports. 
Perhaps  their  greatest  assistance  will 
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come  in  encouraging  study  groups,  in 
distributing  literature,  in  setting  up 
meetings,  and  in  putting  teachers  in 
touch  with  those  who  can  help. 

In  a  given  school  there  is  much  po¬ 
tential  information  which  is  never  dis¬ 
played.  Let  the  teacher  of  science 
study  and  report  on  what  he  knows 
about  the  feeding  of  the  world  as  this 
relates  itself  to  crops.  Perhaps  he 
will  want  to  discuss  the  role  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  coming  century,  the 
problems  of  radio  and  their  relation  to 
the  nations.  The  social  studies  (his¬ 
tory?)  teacher  may  lead  in  presenting 
books  about  races,  classes,  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  the  political  situations  in  the 
various  countries.  Geography  teach¬ 
ers  may  contribute  information  about 
Africa,  South  America,  China.  Surely 
the  teachers  of  language,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  espe¬ 
cially  English,  have  much  to  learn  and 
to  discuss  about  language  in  a  world 
dedicated  to  peace.  IIow  many  per¬ 
sons  speak  each  tongue,  and  how  many 
read  it  ?  What  have  been  internation¬ 
al  languages  and  how  have  they  become 
such  ?  What  is  Basic  English  ?  Es¬ 
peranto  ?  What  radio  stations  use  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  F  rench  ?  Russian  ?  Chinese  ? 
What  foreign  languages  are  taught  in 
the  schools  of  China,  Russia,  England, 
Germany,  Japan  ? 

Such  discussions  will  be  of  interest 
to  parents,  especially  if  presented  in 
relation  to  the  lives  of  their  children. 
Teachers  will  not  be  defending  pro¬ 
grams,  requesting  equipment,  pleading 
for  budgets ;  they  will,  along  with  oth¬ 
er  citizens,  be  trying  to  plan  a  good 
world  for  the  children  Thus  the  school 
may  take  its  place  as  the  educational 
center  of  its  community.  If  we  do 
no  more  than  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  maintaining  peace  is  a  prob¬ 


lem  for  hard  thinking  and  for  discus¬ 
sion,  we  will  have  done  much ;  perhaps 
we  will  have  turned  the  scale. 

The  teacher  who  begins  to  read  of 
the  international  situation  affected  by 
or  affecting  his  particular  discipline 
alone  will  find  himself  overwhelmed 
by  a  stimulating  literature.  He  will 
begin  to  teach  in  terms  of  world  in¬ 
fluences  and  hence  in  terms  of  lasting 
understanding  and  peace.  For  world 
peace  will  not  come  to  people  who  are 
thinking  in  tei-ms  of  provincial  inter¬ 
ests  ;  and  teaching  for  peace  will  be  in¬ 
effective  unless  done  by  teachers  who 
see  world  implications.  The  ostrich 
has  a  few  fine  feathers  but  he  is  not 
an  influential  bird. 

The  second  effort  I  would  advocate 
is  that  w’e  attempt  to  develop  the  kind 
of  students  who  can  themselves  make  a 
world  of  peace  even  though  we  do  not 
give  them  the  pattern.  This  is  the 
basic  demand,  but  unless  we  are  our¬ 
selves  interested  in  broad  values  we 
will  find  it  hard  to  encourage  our  pu¬ 
pils.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
pupils,  students,  graduates,  who  are 
able  to  do  what  we  cannot  do  ? 

If  they  are  to  maintain  the  peace, 
youth  in  our  classes  must  be  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  thinking.  History,  as 
was  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper, 
has  much  for  the  student.  But  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  know  the  story  of 
Troy  and  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and 
the  outline  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  still  be  unable  to  relate  those 
events  to  problems  today.  We  have  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question  cliches  which 
have  in  them  no  real  thought.  We 
say:  “Teach  history,  for  history 
teaches  us  how  men  have  solved  their 
problems.”  That  sounds  true  on  first 
reading,  but  happens  to  be  contradic¬ 
tory  if  it  means  anything  at  all.  IIis- 
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tory”  as  taught  is  a  selected  body  of 
material.  It  “teaches”  us  something 
only  when  w^e  deduce  from  the  given 
(limited)  facts  a  conclusion.  Thus  it 
“teaches”  the  boy  in  Georgia  that  the 
Civil  War  w'as  unnecessary  and  cruel, 
and  the  boy  in  Iowa  that  it  was  just 
punishment  of  the  South  for  maintain¬ 
ing  human  slavery.  No  one  learns  all 
of  the  history  of  any  period  or  coun¬ 
try  or  situation,  and  each  individual  is 
“taught  by  history”  whatever  he,  an 
individual,  deduces  from  the  parts  he 
knows.  There  is  nothing  automatic 
about  the  effect  of  studying  history. 
Knowing  when  Henry  Clay  was  born, 
or  the  locus  of  the  house  where  his 
birth  was  accomplished  (shades  of  the 
Times  test!)  will  not  direct  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  treatment  of  Negroes  in 
an  Alabama  bus  or  train. 

What  I  started  to  say  w’as  that  we 
must  not  depend  upon  presenting  a 
body  of  facts,  useful  as  facts  are,  but 
that  we  must  in  our  classrooms  con¬ 
stantly  remember  that  it  is  thinking 
about  facts  which  is  the  important 
thing,  and  that  this  is  as  true  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  English  and  mathematics  as 
it  is  in  history  or  economics  or  the 
arts.  Only  by  developing  a  body  of 
citizens  accustomed  to  think  can  we 
hope  to  maintain  a  world  at_j)eace,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  final  treaty 
may  be. 

Thinking  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
also  have  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  work  with  others  (not  against 
them),  and  who  know  that  regardless 
of  color,  religion,  clothing,  occupation, 
or  skills,  people  can  work  together. 
Public  schools  are  ideal  places  for  de¬ 
veloping  this  attitude  and  these  ex¬ 
periences.  Unit-planning,  committee 
work,  group  discussion,  and  similar 


techniques  are  more  than  pleasant  de¬ 
vices.  They  are  small  patterns  for 
the  kind  of  living  the  world  must  have. 

Some  immediate  and  practical  mat¬ 
ters  are  also  imperative.  If  we  are 
to  have  world  peace,  the  United  States 
must,  because  of  her  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  and  because  of  her  history  of 
democratic  leadership,  take  a  highly 
important  role,  perhaps  for  a  time  at 
least  the  most  important  role.  Ameri¬ 
can  children  who  are  underfed,  who 
have  insecurity  with  their  fellows,  and 
who  are  constantly  made  conscious  of 
differences  in  opportunity,  will  not 
grow  into  the  strong,  unprejudiced, 
clear  thinking  citizens  the  world  will 
need.  Hot  lunches,  medical  examina¬ 
tion  and  care,  dental  services,  friendly 
teachers,  and  a  general  environment 
with  emotional  and  physical  security 
are  of  enormous  importance.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  doubled  by  the  fact  that,  the 
world  over,  these  securities  are  now 
denied  to  millions  who  are  under  twen¬ 
ty,  but  who  will  be  the  citizens  with 
whom  our  present  school  population 
will  live  and  deal.  These  children  in 
Europe  and  Asia  cannot  be  blamed  if, 
at  forty,  they  are  nervous,  querulous, 
resentful,  or  fearful.  We  will  not  see 
the  end  of  this  war  when  the  lights  go 
on.  The  development  of  a  healthy, 
sturdy,  clear-thinking,  generous  citi¬ 
zenry  is  basic  to  a  better  world  than  the 
one  you  and  I  are  seeing.  To  main¬ 
tain  the  peace  in  1960  and  1980  will 
call  for  emotional  stability,  farsight¬ 
edness,  generosity,  and  goodwill. 

Teachers  who  are  themselves  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  answers  will  lead  children 
toward  those  answers.  There  is  an  old 
saying  about  the  blind  who  lead;  we 
dare  not  be  that  kind  of  leaders.  But 
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we  must  not  forget  that  those  we  lead 
will  (if  civilization  is  to  continue  to 
exist,  have  to  think  out  new  solutions, 
to  work  with  each  other  better  that  we 
have  worked,  to  be  more  understanding 
that  we  have  been.  About  these  mat¬ 
ters  schools  should  begin  to  talk  at 
once:  teachers  with  teachers  and  su¬ 


pervisors;  pupils  with  pupils;  teach¬ 
ers  with  pupils.  If  we  all  think  and 
all  work  and  sacrifice,  the  peace  may 
be  achieved,  we  may  resume  the  march. 
Never  before  have  teachers  had  a  more 
glorious  opportunity,  never  a  more 
terrifying  task.  It  is  a  day  for  conse¬ 
cration. 


SONNET  II 

To  everything  in  life  must  come  farewell ; 

To  little  airy  leaves  upon  the  tree 
When  breathes  the  Autumn  leaves  untenderly, 
To  dawn,  when  brighter  day  unveils  the  spell 
Of  the  sun’s  vast  and  flaming  coronel ; 

To  fear  and  hate,  to  mourning  and  to  glee. 

To  sweet  insurgent  hours  and  revelry. 

To  thrones,  to  kingdoms,  and  to  love  as  well. 

Immortal  word,  tuned  to  life’s  unknown  plan. 
Which  never  shatters  though  it  seem  to  fail. 

The  brief  things  pass  and  leave  no  gift  for  dower, 
No  wakened  eye  that  secret  road  to  scan 
Where  Past  and  Present  spill  their  shining  trail 
Fused  in  one  firm  imperishable  power. 


— Andre  Tellier, 
New  York. 


The  Role  0/ Education 

in  the  Post-War  World 

By  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 


For  the  past  three  years  Ameri¬ 
can  education  has  been  undergo¬ 
ing  a  process  of  conversion  to  the 
services  of  a  wartime  society  and  a 
wartime  economy.  This  conversion 
process  has  been  at  least  as  difficult 
and  as  painful  for  education  as  has 
been  the  conversion  of  industry  to  war¬ 
time  demands.  I  should  say  that  in 
the  case  of  industry  the  conversion  was 
accomplished  more  quickly,  if  not  with 
less  difficulty,  than  in  the  case  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  principal  role  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  times,  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  is  and  must  be  that  of  render¬ 
ing  the  maximum  of  service  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  it  is  a  part.  That  state¬ 
ment  is  true  of  business,  industry,  la¬ 
bor,  and  all  other  social  organizations 
and  agencies. 

It  is  not  too  early  for  education  as 
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well  as  other  social  agencies  to  think 
and  plan  in  relation  to  the  problems 
that  must  be  faced  and  solved  when 
the  war  is  ended.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  time  of  peace  a  nation  should 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  war.  It 
certainly  is  no  less  true  that  in  time  of 
war  a  nation  should  prepare  for  peace. 
Some  of  our  most  grievous  blunders 
of  the  past  have  grown  out  of  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  this.  Fortunately  there  ap¬ 
pears  at  present  to  be  a  widespread 
public  sentiment  favoring  the  devotion 
of  adequate  time  and  energy  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  that  our  so¬ 
ciety  must  face  when  hostilities  cease. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  our  problems  of  conversion 
from  war  to  peace  will  be  less  diffi¬ 
cult,  nor  less  complicated,  nor  less  im¬ 
portant,  than  were  our  problems  of 
conversion  to  war.  There  will  be  little 
disagreement  relative  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  at  least  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  that  we  shall  face.  There 
])robably  will  be  great  disagreement 
relative  to  the  proper  solution  of  these 
problems. 

Probably  all  will  agree  that  we  shall 
have  no  greater  post-war  problem  than 
that  of  bringing  about  a  situation  in 
which  there  will  be  the  least  likelihood 
that  the  world  will  again  resort  to  war 
for  a  solution  of  international  differ¬ 
ences.  I  seriously  doubt  that  at  the 
end  of  this  war  any  people  will  wish 
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to  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  an¬ 
other  war.  At  present,  at  home  and 
abroad  there  is  the  greatest  imaginable 
divergence  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
ways  by  which  peace  may  be  main¬ 
tained. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  any  work¬ 
able  program  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  education  must  play  a  major 
role.  The  failure  of  world  statesmen 
to  recognize  this  fact  was  one  of  the 
major  blunders  following  the  last  war. 
The  democratic  and  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world  grossly  underesti¬ 
mated  the  power  of  education.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  the  totalitarian  states  to 
provide  to  the  world  a  terrific  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  education  to 
mold  and  to  determine  the  thinking 
and  the  actions  of  people.'  To  my 
knowledge  only  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  we  had  a  demonstration 
of  the  conscious  and  effective  employ¬ 
ment  of  education  as  an  instrumental¬ 
ity  for  creating  better  understanding 
among  nations  and  for  reducing  the 
tensions  that  lead  to  war. 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that 
if  the  investment  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  a  world-wide  educational  program 
designed  to  equalize  opportunities,  to 
increase  living  standards,  to  increase 
the  food  supply,  to  promote  technologi¬ 
cal  and  industrial  development,  and  to 
eliminate  prejudices  and  hatred,  would 
result  in  the  prevention  of  future 
wars,  it  would  be  the  best  investment 
that  could  possibly  be  made.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  program,  suffi¬ 
ciently  boldly  and  broadh'  conceived, 
would  do  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  prevent  war,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  sound  investment.  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  at  present  this  proposal 
would  impress  many  of  our  people  and 
most  of  our  leaders  as  being  so  ideal¬ 


istic  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
its  adoption.  Particularly  in  our  De¬ 
partment  of  State  which  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  criticism,  and  especially 
to  criticism  from  isolationists  and  re¬ 
actionaries,  there  is  and  will  be  little 
enthusiasm  for  such  a  proposal  unless 
backed  by  a  powerful  expression  of 
public  approval. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  enough  so¬ 
cial  vision  and  practical  idealism  to  be 
willing  to  make  a  modest  investment 
in  the  equalization  of  educational  op¬ 
portunity  in  our  own  country.  How 
can  we  hope  to  be  able  to  persuade  our 
people  and  our  political  leaders  to  co¬ 
operate  and  to  participate  in  undertak¬ 
ing  such  a  task  on  a  world-wide  scale  ? 
Just  as  in  America  to  date  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  do  anything  about  the  fact 
that  the  youth  of  our  economically 
most  sub-standard  states  must  without 
Federal  assistance  grow  up  in  igno¬ 
rance,  later  to  migrate  to  our  more 
prosperous  industrial  centers  where 
they  create  the  most  dangerous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  social  problems  that  we  face, 
so  we  are  today  unwilling  to  invest  in 
a  world-wide  enterprise  designed  to  re¬ 
move  the  causes  of  war.  For  this  leth¬ 
argy,  indifference,  and  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
people  and  of  our  nation’s  leaders  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  proper  role  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  education  as  a  social  force, 
we  in  the  teaching  profession  must  ac¬ 
cept  our  full  share  of  responsibility. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  realized  that 
our  social  obligations  as  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  include  much 
more  than  teaching  our  classes  and 
drawing  our  salaries. 

Education  must  be  adequately  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  peace  table  in  those  cru¬ 
cially  important  conferences,  on  the 
outcome  of  which  will  depend  the 
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peace  of  the  world  for  the  next  one 
hundred  years.  At  those  conferences 
our  spokesmen  must  insist  that  arma¬ 
ment  and  trade  agreements  alone  can 
not  insure  a  lasting  peace.  Our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  representatives  of 
education  throughout  the  world,  must 
insist  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Education  Office,  simi¬ 
lar  in  organization  and  structure  to 
the  International  Labor  Office.  The 
purposes  of  the  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Office  should  be: 

(1) .  To  lay  the  basis  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  following  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  by  promoting  and  implement¬ 
ing  the  democratic  ideal  of  equality  of 
opportunity  through  education  for  all 
persons,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  sex,  economic  status,  or  accident 
of  place  of  birth. 

(2) .  To  provide  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  to 
educational  methods  and  procedures, 
and  as  to  the  means  of  realizing  the 
democratic  ideal  of  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity. 

(3) .  To  provide  means  for  making 
the  services  of  technical  experts  avail¬ 
able  to  nations  desiring  to  improve 
their  educational  programs. 

(4) .  To  make  available  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world  instnictional  ma¬ 
terials  having  international  validity 
and  free  from  narrowly  nationalistic 
prejudices. 

(5) .  To  provide  facilities  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  assisting  in  the  tasks  of 
educational  reconstruction  throughout 
the  world. 

(G).  To  provide  means  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  exchange  of  teachers  and 
scholars. 

(7).  To  encourage  adequate  fi¬ 
nancing  of  education  in  all  countries. 
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and  the  provision  of  decent  salaries  for 
qualified  teachers. 

(8) .  To  work  for  the  elevation  of 
the  status  of  the  teacher  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  through  such  means  as  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  licensing  standards  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level,  safeguarding  the  intel¬ 
lectual  freedom  of  teachers,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sound  tenure  and  re¬ 
tirement  provisions. 

(9) .  To  safeguard  education  against 
being  used  as  an  instrumentality  for 
poisoning  the  minds  of  a  country’s 
people  by  fostering  hatred,  theories  of 
race  superiority,  and  the  support  of 
warlike  aggressiveness. 

This  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Education  Office 
is  now  well  past  the  stage  of  being 
some  one’s  brilliant  but  undeveloped 
idea.  Carefully  selected  committees 
of  educators  and  laymen,  advised  and 
assisted  by  technical  experts,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  State  Department, 
and  by  competent  and  experienced 
educators  and  statesmen  from  Britain 
and  others  of  our  allies,  have  given  the 
matter  long  and  careful  consideration. 
Just  what  is  the  likelihood  that  there 
will  be  favorable  action?  I  believe 
there  is  good  reason  for  at  least  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  optimism.  In  the  United 
States  there  appears  to  be  a  steadily 
grow’ing  sentiment  for  it,  paralleling 
the  grow’th  of  sentiment  for  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  this  country  in  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

Sentiment  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  International  Education 
Office  probably  is  at  least  as  strong  in 
Britain  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
official  quarters  there  probably  is  more 
support  in  Britain  than  here.  Among 
the  Governments-in-Exile  there  is 
overwhelming  support  for  the  pro- 
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posal.  The  United  States  Committee 
on  Educational  Reconstruction’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
International  Education  Office,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  had  the 
fullest  possible  cooperation  from  Po¬ 
land,  Greece,  Jugoslavia,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  from  the  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Planning  Board, 
officially  representing  these  countries. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Ed¬ 
uard  Benes,  President  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic,  with  whom  I  and 
other  leaders  of  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Educational  Recon¬ 
struction,  discussed  this  subject  when 
he  was  in  this  country  last  spring, 
pledges  the  fullest  support  from  this 
great  world  statesman  for  the  proposal 
to  establish  an  International  Educa¬ 
tion  Office. 

"I  was  really  very  pleased  to  have  had 
during  my  visit  in  New  York  last  May 
such  an  extensive  discussion  with  you 
and  your  colleagues  about  post-war  Ed¬ 
ucational  Reconstruction  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Education 
Office. 

“I]ducation  has  to  play  an  absolutely 
essential  role  in  the  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  following  this  war. 
It  must  never  again  be  possible  for  Ger¬ 
many,  Jajian,  or  any  other  country  to 
pervert  education  to  selfishly  national¬ 
istic  ends  nor  to  utilize  it  as  an  instru¬ 
mentality  for  teaching  race  hatred  and 
world  domination.  It  would  be  as  dis¬ 
astrous  to  permit  Germany  and  Jajian  to 
go  on  teaching  these  things  as  it  would 
be  to  permit  them  to  go  on  building 
bombers  and  submarines  and  warships 
for  the  purpose  of  again  attacking  those 
countries  which  are  seeking  to  realize 
the  democratic  ideal. 

“There  should  be  no  delay  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  democratic  education  in  the  Axis- 
occupied  countries.  As  rapidly  as  these 
countries  are  freed  from  the  invader, 
schools,  libraries  and  other  cultural  in¬ 
stitutions  must  be  re-established.  Tea¬ 


chers  must  be  returned  to  their  positions 
and  new  teachers  prepared  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  have  been  ruthlessly 
murdered  by  the  enemy. 

“I  pledge  my  full  personal  support  in 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Educational  Reconstruction  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Education  Office.  I  shall 
present  the  idea  to  the  Czechoslovak  Gov¬ 
ernment  and,  I  hope,  it  will  stand  ready 
to  join  with  the  United  Nations  in  car¬ 
rying  out  this  in^portant  project  im¬ 
mediately,  to  the  end  that  international 
planning  in  the  field  of  education  may 
go  forward  without  delay. 

“With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  important  enterprise, 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 
(Signed)  Eduard  Benes” 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Dean 
E.  George  Payne,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Educational  Recon¬ 
struction. 

In  this  work  the  N.  E.  A.  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education  has  cooperated 
wholeheartedly  with  the  United  States 
Committee  on  Educational  Recon- 
structional  since  the  inception  of  the 
project  tw’o  years  ago. 

So  much  for  the  w’orld  situation  in 
relation  to  education.  When  the  w'ar 
ends  there  will  be  the  problem  of  re¬ 
adjustment  into  a  civilian  and  peace¬ 
time  economy  of  ten  million  or  more 
men  and  women  now  in  the  military 
service,  and  of  at  least  twenty  million 
men  and  women  now  engaged  in  war 
work.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall 
have  to  achieve  this  transition  as 
quickly  as  was  the  case  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  war  will  not  end  all  at 
once.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  period  of  military  occupation  will 
be  longer  than  was  true  last  time. 
These  factors  will  contribute  to  pro- 
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viding  a  more  gradual  transition  from 
war  to  peace  than  we  had  in  1918. 
Nevertheless,  the  size  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  will  be  most  formidable.  In  order 
to  accomplish  it  successfully  there 
must  be  the  maximum  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  labor,  management,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  education;  and  there 
must  be  the  minimum  of  short-sighted 
self-interest. 

Not  all  of  the  men  returning  to  civil 
life  will  need  nor  desire  formal  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  part  of  their  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  and  occupation.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  men 
and  women  now  in  the  military  service 
or  in  war  work  will  need  a  period  of 
education  and  retraining.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  will  need  and  want  the  opjMjr- 
tunity  to  resume  educational  careers 
cut  short  by  the  war.  Society  must 
not  be  niggardly  in  making  such  op¬ 
portunities  available  to  these  men  and 
women.  To  do  so  would  be  as  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  deny  the  disabled  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  physical  rehabilitation. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  provide  the 
best  means  we  have  for  facilitating  an 
orderly  and  reasonably  gradual  pro¬ 
cess  of  transition  to  civilian  and  peace¬ 
time  living  for  our  service  men  and 
war  workers.  They  should  be  con¬ 
sciously  employed  to  that  end.  The 
extent  to  which  this  education  will  be 
constructive  and  profitable  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel.  At  present  our  educational 
establishment  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  state  of  demoralization  owing  to  the 
loss  of  our  best  personnel  and  to  in¬ 
adequate  financial  support.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  relative  to  the  necessity  for 
adequate  financial  support  for  educa¬ 
tion,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time 
of  peace.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
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point  out  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  educational  establishment  every¬ 
where  in  this  country  is  essential  to 
the  national  welfare,  and  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
support  of  this  educational  program  is 
at  least  as  defensible  as  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  social  security,  for  high¬ 
ways,  and  for  agriculture.  Further¬ 
more,  we  have  an  obligation  to  expose 
and  discredit  those  individuals  who 
were  traitors  to  their  profession  and 
still  others  who  were  traitors  to  their 
race,  who,  acting  for  hidden  interests 
promoted  a  phony  discrimination  issue 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Senate 
Bill  637  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
No  group  deserves  greater  credit  for 
their  courageous  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  Bill  than  does  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People. 

There  are  men  of  high  position  in 
our  Federal  Government  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  desirability  of  main¬ 
taining  and  utilizing  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  wartime.  There  were  and 
are  those  who  hoped  to  accomplish  an 
educational  revolution  in  the  process 
of  winning  the  war.  Some  hoped  that 
if  our  educational  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  our  great  higher  education  es¬ 
tablishment  of  public  and  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  should  reach  a 
point  of  complete  breakdown,  it  would 
then  be  possible  to  replace  them  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  a  brand  new  fed¬ 
erally  financed  and  federally  con¬ 
trolled  educational  system  that  would 
be  more  responsive  to  pressures  from 
Washington  than  have  been  our  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  and  state  and  locally 
controlled  schools  and  colleges.  It  has 
become  clear  by  now  that  when  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  war  is  written  it  will  be 
freely  acknowledged  that  under  the 
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conditions  of  modem  warfare  our  na¬ 
tion  could  not  long  maintain  itself 
without  these  schools  and  colleges. 
Without  wishing  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  magnificent  and  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  job  of  pnxluction  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  our  great  in¬ 
dustrial  establishment  manned  by  free 
American  labor,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  our  schools  and  colics  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  the  most 
important,  the  most  precious,  and  the 
most  indispensable  commodity  that  we 
have:  manpower  and  womanpower. 
That  is  our  message  to  America;  and 
when  America  understands  that,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  ade¬ 
quate  local,  state,  and  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  public  education.  We 
don’t  need  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  to 
the  American  j)eople.  We  should  be 
shamed  not  to  do  it.  Just  as  our  edu¬ 
cational  establishment  is  indispensable 
to  our  society  in  wartime,  it  will  be 
equally  indispensable  in  the  ten-year 
period  of  transition  from  a  w’artime  to 
a  peacetime  economy. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  crucial  problems  that  we  must 
face  in  the  post-war  period  is  that  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  national 
unity  under  peacetime  conditions. 
Wartime  inevitably  develops  tensions, 
and  brings  to  the  surface  latent  anta¬ 
gonisms..  A  nation  at  war  necessarily 
achieves  a  kind  of  temporary  unity,  or 
at  least  a  cessation  of  internal  conflict. 
It  also  merely  postpones  the  settlement 
of  many  differences  which  may  not  be 
settled  in  wartime  but  which,  because 
they  are  not  settled  as  they  arise,  tend 
to  grow  larger,  more  important,  and 
more  irritating,  until  by  the  end  of 
the  war  they  have  become  major  dis¬ 
turbing  problems.  Following  World 
War  I  we  had  a  revival  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Bad  as  it  was,  we  shall 


probably  be  fortunate  if  nothing  worse 
follows  in  the  wake  of  the  present  war. 

If  national  unity  is  essential  in  war¬ 
time,  as  we  all  know  that  it  is,  it  is 
equally  important  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
given  too  little  attention  to  the  causes 
of  disunity  and  to  the  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  unity  in  our  society.  I  believe 
that  most  of  our  dangerous  jx^ssibili- 
ties  for  serious  disunity  and  for  inte^ 
nal  strife  are  in  the  areas  relating  to 
racial  and  religious  intolerance,  to 
strife  between  divergent  political 
groups,  and  to  strife  between  groups 
having  divergent  economic  interests, 
such  as  labor  and  management,  and  u^ 
ban  dw’ellers  and  workers  versus  agri¬ 
cultural  workers.  There  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country  jwwerful  organi¬ 
zations  representing  these  groups  and 
interests.  These  organizations  inevi¬ 
tably  behave  as  pressure  groups  in  the 
achievement  of  their  own  objectives. 
Furthermore,  they  have  developed 
powerful  professional  secretariats,  the 
members  of  which  have  an  economic 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating  turmoil 
and  strife.  Too  little  attention  is  be¬ 
ing  given  by  some  of  these  groups  to 
the  dangerous  consequences  that  may 
grow  out  of  their  failure  to  place  the 
public  welfare  above  group  self-in¬ 
terest. 

During  1942-1943  it  was  my  duty 
and  privilege  as  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education  to  meet,  confer 
with,  and  become  acquainted  with 
more  of  the  nation’s  leaders  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  than  I  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  expected  to  meet  in  the 
course  of  an  entire  lifetime.  During 
that  time  I  have  also  had  the  oppor 
tunity  of  meeting,  conferring  with, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  organized  labor.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain:  it  is  not  safe 
to  generalize  in  the  way  that  many 
people  do,  about  either  the  nation’s 
business  and  industrial  leaders  or 
about  the  nation’s  labor  leaders.  In 
both  groups  there  are  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  public-spirited  men  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  too,  among  both  groups  there 
are  men  of  whom  their  fellows  should 
be,  and  are,  thoroughly  ashamed.  That 
same  statement,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  can 
be  made  relative  to  our  educational 
leaders. 

All  too  rare  among  our  industrial¬ 
ists  and  our  labor  leaders  are  men  who 
have  had  suflUcient  breadth  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  who  have  enough  fairness  in 
judgment  to  see  the  good  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  other  group.  There 
are  such  men,  however,  and  they  are 
the  men  on  whom  we  must  rely  if  we 
are  to  avoid  serious  labor-management 
conflicts.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Watt,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
representative  of  American  labor  at 
the  International  Labor  OflSce,  is  a  la¬ 
bor  leader  who  has  been  able  to  rise 
above  partisanship.  Mr.  Philip  Mur¬ 
ray,  President  of  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  is  another  such 
labor  leader.  There  are  others,  but 
there  are  not  enough.  In  the  business 
and  industrial  field  I  would  name  such 
men  as  Eric  Johnston,  President  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Mr.  Walter  Fuller,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Cooperation. 
Again  there  are  others,  but  there  are 
not  enough. 

A  similar  situation  exists  among 
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our  religionists  and  among  our  politi¬ 
cal  leaders.  We  have  too  much  parti¬ 
sanship  and  too  little  desire  for  coop¬ 
eration  and  mutual  understanding. 
Our  society  is  like  an  airplane.  It 
needs  a  right  wing  and  a  left  wing, 
with  a  proper  balance,  if  it  is  to  go 
any  place.  If  it  got  started  without 
these  it  would  surely  crash.  If  you 
can  imagine  the  wings  of  a  plane,  each 
trying  to  destroy  the  other,  while  the 
plane  is  in  flight,  you  would  have  a 
fair  example  of  what  is  going  on  al¬ 
most  constantly  in  our  society.  If  our 
reactionary  right  wing  were  to  succeed 
in  destroying  the  radical  left  wing  our 
society  would  be  in  jeopardy.  The 
same  would  be  true  if  the  left  wing 
were  to  succeed  in  destroying  the  right 
wing.  Each  serves  an  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  and  vital  function  in  our  so¬ 
ciety. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  all  of  this  ?  I  believe  we  must 
educate  for  greater  tolerance,  for  bet-  ^ 
ter  understanding,  alTtPfor  closer  co¬ 
operation.  I  think  we  have  failed  to 
do  this.  Most  of  the  bigoted,  intoler¬ 
ant  labor  baiters,  business  baiters,  and 
red  baiters  in  our  adult  population 
were  once  pupils  in  our  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  we  did  not  make  them^that  way, 
but  we  certainly  did  not  do  much  to 
make  them  different  than  they  are.  I 
am  suggesting  that  the  schools  should 
deliberately  set  out  to  reduce  intoler-\ 
auce  and  bigotry  in  such  areas  as  race  \ 
relations,  religion,  politics,  and  labor  1 
and  management  relations.^  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  a  suggestion  would 
inject  into  school  curricula  much  that 
is  highly  controversial.  Society  would 
not  permit  the  schools  to  get  far  on 
such  a  program  unless  there  was  thor¬ 
ough  confidence  in  the  loyalty,  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty,  ability,  and  absence  of 
partisanship  on  the  part  of  our  nation’s 
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teachers.  To  be  entrusted  with  such  a 
responsibility  we  would  have  to  deserve 
it. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  many  unjustified  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  made  about  our  nation’s  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  and  about  our  leaders 
of  organized  labor.  When  teachers  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  generalizations,  I  won- 
ded  how  often  they  ask  themselves: 
What  have  I  done  to  train  those  who 
have  been  under  my  instruction  for 
better  leadership?  Or:  What  am  I 
doing  to  train  my  students  for  better 
union  membership  ?  If  any  thing 
seems  certain  it  is  that  increasingly 
large  percentages  of  our  boys  and  girls 
will  find  themselves  enrolled  in  la¬ 
bor  unions  soon  after  leaving  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  At  present  about 
fourteen  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
union  members.  An  important  part 
of  our  citizenship  training  in  high 
schools  should  be  the  training  of  youth 
for  responsible  union  membership. 

Organized  labor  is  proposing  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  independent  labor  col¬ 
ics  for  the  development  and  training 
of  union  leadership.  Certainly  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  such  training. 
Certainly,  too,  one  of  the  worst  ways 
to  solve  this  problem  would  be  the  way 
that  is  being  proposed.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  proposed  only  because 
our  universities,  which  have  long  rec¬ 
ognized  the  nee<l  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  commerce  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  business  leaders,  have  not  rec¬ 
ognized  their  responsibilities  in  this 
field.  I  propose  that  our  universities 
should  establish  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  labor  leaders. 
When  our  schools  and  colleges  begin  to 
recognize  their  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  the  training  of  union  members 
and  leaders,  rather  than  merely  ignor¬ 
ing  and  criticising  the  labor  movement. 


we  will  be  making  our  rightful  contri¬ 
bution  in  this  most  important  aspect 
of  civic  education. 

For  teachers  to  be  permitted  to  car¬ 
ry  out  such  a  program  as  is  here  reown- 
mended,  it  is  essential  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  have  the  confidence  of 
all  responsible  groups  in  our  society. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  be  independent  of  all  these  groups, 
while  maintaining  the  closest  and  most 
sympathetic  relations  with  them.  This 
position  is  not  easy  to  achieve  and  to 
maintain.  It  is  essential  that  the  tea¬ 
ching  profesion  be  powerfully  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  it  may  insist  upon  its  right 
and  its  social  obligation  to  carry  out 
its  program  in  spite  of  the  pressures 
which  inevitably  would  be  exerted  up¬ 
on  it  from  groui)s  which  would  seek  to 
control  or  to  throttle  it.  It  is  our  task 
to  achieve  such  a  position  for  the  tea¬ 
ching  profession  that  it  may  properly 
insist  upon  its  right  and  its  ability  to 
carry  out  such  a  program.  This  means 
that  a  large  majority  of  all  teachers 
must  be  enrolled  in  our  local,  state,  and 
national  education  associations.  It 
means  that  there  must  be  a  much  clos¬ 
er  relationship  between  local,  state, 
and  national  associations  than  has  pre¬ 
viously  existed.  It  means  that  these 
associations,  while  adequately,  and 
when  necessary,  militantly  safeguard¬ 
ing  teacher  welfare  in  such  matters  as 
tenure,  salaries,  and  retirement  pro¬ 
visions,  must  be  equally  active  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  professional  compe¬ 
tency  and  professional  ethics.  All  of 
this  is  to  say  that  it  will  be  only 
through  the  building  of  a  great  teach¬ 
ing  profession  in  the  United  States  and 
of  professional  associations  worthy  of 
a  great  profession  that  education  will 
be  able  to  discharge  its  highest  obligt* 
tions  of  our  society. 
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By  LEON 

WHEREVER  the  means  for  se¬ 
curity  depends  on  a  strength- 
test  between  fang  and  claw,  the 
result  is  an  end  antagonistic  to  secur¬ 
ity.  To  affirm  that  human  struggle 
conducted  on  the  level  of  brute  strata¬ 
gem  is  nature’s  way  of  assuring  man’s 
progress  is  to  view  his  larger  destiny 
with  unreason  On  the  contrary,  his 
struggles  are  always  deteriorating  in 
effect  when  he  adopts  methods  of  a 
quality  prevailing  on  scales  of  life  be¬ 
low  his  own.  Consequently,  in  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  world  untroubled  by  mon¬ 
strous  conflicts,  the  ways  chosen  should 
equal  in  quality  those  of  the  envision¬ 
ed  goal. 

If  man  is  truthfully  to  be  coopera¬ 
tive,  he  must  cease  from  advocating 
com|)etition  as  the  acme  of  successful 
living,  for  competition  goes  directly 
counter  to  cooperative  existence.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  subversive  of  whatever  op¬ 
portunities  for  freer  choice  man  has 
already  achieved.  For  when  guided 
by  irrationalizations  of  this  sort,  his 
consciousness,  by  failing  to  apprehend 
the  consetpiences  of  what  he  does,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  oblique  to  the 
correctness  of  what  he  should  do. 

In  consciousness  and  will  l)eyond 
self-control  is  accumulated  the  dyna¬ 
mite  of  distressed  existence.  When 

The  trrifrr  of  this  paper  and  Associate 
Editor  of  this  Journal  has  for  manp  years 
taught  both  pupils  of  secondary  school  age 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.  Having 
been  taught  at  Cornell  Unirersity,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  studies  hare  been  conducted 
abroad,  in  various  of  the  Pan-American 
countries,  and  particularly  tn  Mexico. 
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consciousness  and  will  are  not  made  in¬ 
telligible,  an  exact  knowledge  of  con¬ 
flicts  in  social  life  cannot  be  acquired. 
In  many  directions  man’s  ingenuity 
has  wrought  improvements,  but  in  his 
tyrannous  pursuit  and  overestimate  of 
these  he  has  been  carried  away  from 
the  main  road  of  personal  uprightness 
which  has  left  him  unfit  to  use  such  im¬ 
provements  with  intelligent  discretion. 
And  while  there  is  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  regarding  higher  aims  for  devel<^ 
ment,  the  manner  in  which  these  may 
practically  be  reached  remains  be¬ 
clouded  by  mundane  preferences.  In 
this  way  humanity  is  kept  enlivened 
by  a  wrong  confidence  in  itself,  and  the 
old  problems  remain. 

That  men  will  have  the  wisdom  to 
rebuild  a  world  which  they  have  mas¬ 
sacred  and  tom  down  on  securer  foun¬ 
dations  is  an  assumption  which  im¬ 
plies  an  actual  improvement  in  human 
nature;  consequently  calling  for  far 
greater  natural  than  academic  accom¬ 
plishment  in  its  educators.  Only  so 
can  they  more  comprehend ingly  serve 
the  cause  of  their  work  and  make  its 
larger  purpose  apparent  in  mankind. 
For  any  academic  innovation  which 
does  not  invigorate  the  consciousness 
to  play  its  part  with  deeper  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  sameness  of  the  basic  mind 
in  all,  is  but  modification  and  not,  as 
the  childish  argue,  improvement. 

No  logic  that  is  subservient  to  in¬ 
sular  propaganda  can  possibly  show 
the  way  tow’ard  a  betterment  that  will 
redeem  humanity  from  the  miseries 
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which  follow  from  the  practice  of  a 
false  economy  of  living.  Old  ways  of 
doing  cannot  be  given  up  bjr  the  mere 
substitution  of  new,  superior  ones.  For 
these  innovations  must  fail  in  their 
purpose  of  neutralizing  the  effects  of 
an  isolated  consciousness  upwn  human¬ 
ity  and  its  environment  in  advance  of 
man’s  acquiring  the  earnest  good  sense 
which  makes  them  endure. 

Despite  the  irrational  remedies  ex¬ 
acted  from  him  by  misfortune,  violence 
recurs  without  end  when  he,  the  viola¬ 
tor,  is  too  self-engrossed  and  arrogant 
to  divine  his  part  in  error.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  war  are  without  profit  to 
men  so  long  as  its  beginning  and  end 
become  matters  of  record,  p>osthum- 
ously  taught,  depleted  of  realistic  val¬ 
ue. 

The  plunder-aims  and  hatred  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  age  express  the  same 
basic  conflict  as  that  of  by-gone  ages. 
But  as  in  past  periods  of  grim  unrest, 
today,  also,  the  tendency  of  would-be 
specialists  in  safety  is  merely  to  pacify 
a  heavily-burdened  humanity.  So  the 
world  is  mended  only  to  be  tom  anew 
by  the  essentially  identical  cause  which 
has  and  will  always  rend  it  until  that 
cause  is  seized  upon  and  its  tmth  fully 
and  absolutely  extracted.  The  finding 
of  this  cause  rests  irrevocably  with  a 
development  of  mind  which  does  not 
serve  the  aims  of  a  foolish  will.  And 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  education  as  will  provide  man  with 
the  requisite  background  of  self-in¬ 
sight.  For,  indeed,  that  cause  is 
lodged  within  himself  and  unceasingly 
calls  to  him  for  solution. 

All  living  things  depend  upon  each 
other  for  existence.  Man,  as  nature’s 
most  sentient  instmment,  must  seek  to 
represent  nature’s  most  sensible  way 
in  order  not  to  share  the  fate  of  per¬ 


verse  and  hostile  action.  Wben  that 
which  is  more  advanced  in  evolution 
expresses  itself  on  a  lesser  scale,  it  is 
thrown  into  disorder  for  the  reason 
that  such  expression  leads  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  what  is  proper  to  its  plane  and 
salutaiy'  to  its  state.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  most  criminal  error 
men  can  commit  is  to  try  to  promote 
their  welfare  by  warfare.  Whether 
feuding  be  political,  economic,  racial, 
or  religious,  it  all  b^ins  by  despising 
the  well-being  of  other,  weaker  men 
and  ends  with  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  beast  does  as  much  for  lack  of 
better  reasoning  powers.  But  its  ac¬ 
tions  are  a  necessity.  They  are  in  co^ 
rect  alliance  with  the  laws  of  its  na¬ 
ture  while  man’s  beast-like  actions,  by 
virtue  of  his  being  more  greatly  en¬ 
dowed  than  they,  are  unnatural  to  his 
state  and  therefore  a  violation  of  and 
punishment  to  himself. 

No  reasonable  ends  follow  upon  un¬ 
reasonable  means.  To  believe  in  a 
better  life  axiomatically  involves  the 
striving  to  give  it  realness  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  one’s  self.  To  believe  in  and 
to  accept  the  idea  of  such  a  life  and 
then  unwittingly  to  deny  one’s  self  of 
the  voluntary  conditionings  that  pre¬ 
pare  for  its  realization  is  to  create  de¬ 
formities  of  that  idea  in  life  and  never 
to  attain  to  its  ultimate  possibilities. 

When  man  is  not  corrupting,  social 
corruption  does  not  come  about.  Man’s 
learning  must  first  be  devoted  to  his 
responsibility  as  a  human  being;  then 
only  will  he  be  responsible  as  a  social 
being,  as  a  citizen,  father,  worker,  and 
hirer  of  workers,  as  a  professional  or 
tradesman,  as  a  minister  of  God,  as  a 
friend,  a  brother.  In  short,  he  must 
rise  to  self-understanding,  intelligence, 
self-trust,  to  become  a  trustworthy 
man,  and  cease  to  be  the  not  genuinely 
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animal  nor  quite  human  oddity  he 
now  is. 

As  an  infant  cannot  enter  the  stage 
of  youth  until  it  outgrows  infancy, 
likewise,  physically  grown  man  cannot 
unyoke  himself  from  his  baser  tenden¬ 
cies  until  he  knows  how  to  obtain  the 
strength  and  ability  by  which  they 
may  be  disarmed,  these  proclivities  be¬ 
ing  as  crafty  in  thought-impression 
and  emotion  as  they  are  angry  and  re¬ 
actionary  in  outward  expression.  If 
their  life-long  presence  in  man  is  any¬ 
one’s  fault,  it  must  first  be  attributed 
to  his  educators  in  whom  the  true  na¬ 
ture  and  quality  of  the  teacher  are 
lacking.  Parents,  not  having  been 
themselves  adequately  taught,  cannot 
be  held  accountable.  Who,  then,  are 
plainly  responsible  for  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  those  baser  human  qualities  by 
which  murderous  social  distress  comes 
to  pass,  if  not  would-be  teachers  who 
preach  intelligence  but  do  not  know 
how  to  appeal  intelligently  to  human¬ 
ity’s  saner  nature  ? 

Man  cannot  be  brought  to  reason  by 
superimposed  rules.  Nor  ca^hese,  of 
themselves,  keep  him  safe  from  the 
ruin  resulting  from  his  shameless  ac¬ 
tions.  Where  the  necessity  for  protec¬ 
tion  becomes  so  extreme  that  protec¬ 
tion  itself  requires  protection,  the  very 
idea  of  security  becomes  a  vice.  For 
instance,  it  costs  the  workers  of  the 
world,  aside  from  human  butchery, 
billions  to  assure  them  a  fair  deal  from 
their  employers  —  and  the  employers 
as  much  from  their  workers.  Every 
kind  of  organization  —  and  they  are 
skyrocketting  in  numbers  —  p^dles 
protection  of  one  sort  or  another,  with 
not  a  real  state  of  security  anywhere 
to  be  found.  What  could  a  more  de¬ 
praved  picture  of  human  malefficiency 
than  this  barter  in  safety,  with  every 


class  and  station  wasting  its  main  vi¬ 
tality  to  either  fall  upon  or  defend 
itself  against  the  other’s  assaults. 
Where  men  allow  themselves  to  prey 
upon  each  other,  every  effort  toward 
natural  order  and  decency  becomes  to 
them  a  fanatic  and  sick  expression, 
and  sensible  relationship  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct.  Conditions  of  gross  injustice 
then  prevail  in  which  oppressor  and 
oppressed  live  in  a  state  of  lasting  hos¬ 
tility.  As  one  group  struggles  to  hold 
its  position,  the  other  works  to  under¬ 
mine  it,  both  using  what  knowledge 
they  have  to  exchange  injury  for  pow¬ 
er.  Doing  unjustly,  how  can  they  ob¬ 
tain  justice  for  themselves  except  by 
suffering  the  effects  of  their  own  injus¬ 
tices — which,  of  course,  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  justice. 

All  of  which  indicates  how  sadly 
education  has  failed  men.  It  has 
helped  them  indeed  to  become  mis¬ 
chievous  medieval  churchmen,  shrewd 
enough  but  wanting  in  aptitude  as  to 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  honesty  which  makes 
a  person  want  to  express  his  best  na¬ 
ture  without  having  to  be  beaten  into 
it  by  circumstances.  This  failure  of 
education  becomes  overwhelmingly  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  social  conditions  and  events 
where  men,  instead  of  seeking  to  ex¬ 
press  their  best  nature,  rather  affirm 
the  worst  in  themselves.  And  out  of 
this  fact,  it  must  be  brought  to  mind, 
is  always  bom  like  results  to  those  that 
are  harrowing  the  world  today.  For 
no  such  conditions  could  exist  without 
the  trammelled  consciousness  that  per¬ 
mits  people  at  large  to  nourish  them. 
To  choose  putting  the  guilt  upon  a 
single  group  of  barbarians  is  certainly 
not  an  opinion  derived  from  looking 
at  all  the  facts,  but  rather  from  over¬ 
looking  them.  It  is  merely  to  follow 
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the  ancient  tradition  of  the  scape-goat 
which,  laden  with  all  man’s  sin,  was 
driven  into  the  desert,  and  so  exoner¬ 
ated  little  man  from  all  the  blame. 

A  reasonable  society  cannot  flourish 
so  long  as  maturer  understanding  of 
feeling  is  not  given  due  consideration 
in  humanity’s  education.  What  is  the 
maturing  of  the  emotions  if  not  feel¬ 
ing  transmuted  into  reasoning  which 
in  turn  lifts  the  intellect  from  its  belly 
and  sense  consciousness  ?  Man  remem¬ 
bers  best  to  do  what  is  closest  to  his 
heart.  So  education  must  provide  for 
learning  by  feeling  as  well  as  by  in- 
tellectualization.  The  cultivation  of 
both  is  indispensable  for  right  intelli¬ 
gence. 

One  must  get  beyond  the  idea  that 
great  material  innovations  in  society, 
including  palatial  colleges,  will  actu¬ 
ally  bring  al)out  the  furtherance  of  the 
mental  and  spiritual  natures.  Men 
who  in  the  past  have  earned  these 
never  came  by  them  through  reliance 
upon  material  means.  What  counted 
infinitely  more  were  their  mental  and 
spiritual  aspirations,  and  the  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  fulfill  them.  Those  of 
such  accomplishment  who  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  will  in  every  respect  affirm  this: 
first  comes  the  enobling  of  the  mind 
(in  which  feeling  is  included),  upon 
w'hich  follows  the  most  generous  free¬ 
dom  w’ithout  danger  of  its  turning  to 
licentiousness.  Mental  elevation  gives 
freedom  conducive  to  unlimited  mate¬ 
rial  improvement  but  without  harm 
that  thost*  who  w’ill  enjoy  the  giftsof  in¬ 
vention  will  not  misuse  them  through 
ignorant  worship  and  adoration  w’hich 
makes  even  the  necessary  acquisition 
of  material  things  now  provoke  intol¬ 
erance  and  dissension. 

In  ever}’  consideration  by  educators 


of  a  more  reasonable  integration  of 
human  faculties,  the  needs  of  society 
should  be  the  fact  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance.  Similarly,  their  interest 
should  be  focussed  upon  themselves 
with  respect  to  what  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  required  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  understanding  such 
needs.  In  this  connection,  thou^t 
should  be  given  to  the  further  onhanoe- 
ment  of  their  own  consciousness,  so 
that  when  remedial  methods  and  the 
manner  of  bringing  them  into  effect 
are  chosen  by  them,  these  methods  will 
be  anaemic  neither  in  content  nor  re¬ 
sult. 

Despite  the  opportunities  for  a  more 
profound  approach  to  learning  which 
conditions  of  turmoil  carry  always 
within  them,  should  educators  fail  to 
penetrate  the  inherent  causes  of  pres¬ 
ent  hideous  social  events  by  oxtenntt- 
ing  the  reasons  for  them,  they  will 
continue  to  waste  effort  in  egotistic  in¬ 
terests  and  pursuits. 

Prevailing  modes  and  aims  of  in¬ 
struction  should  be  thoroughly  exam¬ 
ined  w’ith  regard  to  their  past  effects 
prt'vious  to  applying  new  ones.  These, 
to  esc*ape  the  miserable  results  of  the 
old,  must  avoid  inclusions  of  noxious 
ideas  of  hurry,  the  forcing  of  eno^ 
mous  mileage  of  study  which  at  best 
produces  only  a  bare  retention  of 
knowledge  in  minds  left  immune  to 
understanding. 

Knowledge  either  uses  people  or  is 
used  by  them.  When  used  disadvan- 
tageously,  it  is  really  not  being  used 
but  follow’ed.  Then  it  is  but  using  the 
should-be  user  by  reason  of  his  being 
the  abuser.  And  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  not  used,  it  has  l)een  ac¬ 
quired  without  understanding. 

Knowledge  cannot  produce  a  single 
thought  supported  by  understanding 
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before  becoming  profound  feeling 
which  spurs  into  thinking  proper.  And 
if  knowledge  does  not  result  in  greater 
clearness  of  thinking  through  feeling, 
the  mind,  though  it  have  a  wide  range 
of  information,  remains  in  a  funda¬ 
mental  sense  deficient  of  understand¬ 
ing  both  as  to  its  own  powers  and  the 
power  of  the  facts  to  which  it  was  too 
quickly  exposed.  So  if  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  facts  leads  not  to  their  under¬ 
standing,  minds  which  use  them  appre¬ 
hend  not  their  purpose.  They  but 
poorly  imitate  the  meaning  others  have 
apprehended.  Therefore,  those  in 
whom  knowledge  does  not  lead  to 
greater  clarity  of  their  own  minds 
have  proxy  knowledge  but  no  under¬ 
standing.  For  knowledge  is  under¬ 
standing  only  w'hen  apprehended,  not 
when  imitated. 

Ceaseless  discussions  occupied  with 
appearances,  without  attempt  to  reveal 
their  underlying  truth  also  do  not 
serve  the  end  of  understanding.  The 
important  thing  is  that  all  ^considera¬ 
tions  should  lead  to  closer  contact  with 
the  student’s  own  mind,  ^klere  nerve- 
exciting  arguments  render  it  useless 
for  incorrupt  thinking  for  they  give  it 
a  see-sawing  disposition  which  leaves 
it  at  the  mercy  of  every  impression 
and  emotion  that  blows  its  way. 

To  make  popularized  discussions  of 
current  events  an  object  of  mind-cul¬ 
ture  before  thinking-feeling  integrity 
has  be<*n  established  further  befogs 
the  immature  mind  and  never  in¬ 
clines  it  to  rid  itself  of  obstructions. 
Such  popular  debates  are  not  an  end 
to  strengthening  and  clarification  of 
the  intellect ;  they  but  tend  to  make  it 
opinionated,  not  sounder  of  judgment. 

The  prime  essential  is  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  aiding  the  mind  to 
familiarize  itself  with  its  own  sphere 
of  activity  so  that  the  student  will  be¬ 


come  innately  sensitive  to  grasp  the 
import,  quality,  and  values  of  his  own 
thinking.  A  mind  so  trained  will  not, 
in  the  interchange  of  thought  with 
others,  be  bound  by  snobbish  ideas  nor 
by  the  foolish  urge  for  winning  a 
frowsy  eagle’s  feather  of  intellectual 
victory.  Instead,  it  will  sound  its 
own  depths  to  make  such  interchange 
produce  further  clarification. 

The  capacity  of  the  mind  grows  by 
using.  But  it  must  have  the  reality 
of  mental  experience,  its  own  experi¬ 
ence  to  understand  its  thinking  with 
reason  and  direction.  Otherwise,  it 
remains  perverse,  mean-spirited  and 
intrusive.  To  stimulate  and  urge  his 
students  to  find  and  explore  the  right 
path,  the  instructor  himself  needs  to  be 
in  the  learning  mood,  stable,  encour¬ 
aging,  and  a  true  lover  of  freedom,  one 
who  does  not  find  the  work  too  hard  for 
his  going,  or  he  will  miss  the  road  that 
leads  them  there. 

All  life  aims  at  freedom,  security 
from  insecurity,  independence  from 
dependence.  For  man  there  is  one 
freedom  which  leads  to  all  others  and 
that  is  a  great  sensibility.  This  free¬ 
dom  attained,  every  other  freedom  be¬ 
comes  {wssible  and  growingly  lasting. 
The  desire  for  freedom  is  instinctive 
in  man,  but  his  cravings  for  it  must 
become  rightly  articulate,  not  from  the 
advocating  of  every  doctrine  of  the 
moment,  but  by  means  of  the  mind’s 
own  consistent  striving  for  plainness 
of  perception.  Man’s  mind-processes 
are  the  rulers  of  his  activities.  If 
they  are  distorted  his  activities  like¬ 
wise  become  distorted  and  confused, 
while  clearness  of  thinking  inevitably 
turns  to  clearness  implemented  by  ac¬ 
tion.  For  inw’ard  intelligence  becomes 
outward  intelligence  and  either  free¬ 
dom  or  involuntary  servitude  is  estab¬ 
lished  aceording  to  the  degree  of  its 
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development.  The  greater  good  is  the 
less  of  evil;  therefore,  in  everything 
that  is  thought  and  done  the  seeking 
of  greater  good  is  the  only  certainty 
men  have  of  ever  escaping  from  evil. 

When  a  people  go  to  war,  they  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  de¬ 
fending  their  homes,  their  lives,  their 
children,  their  fine  traditions;  never 
are  they  informed  how  to  live  the 
values  w’hich  would  defend  all  that  is 
good  by  their  learning  how  to  discover 
and  preserve  the  good  in  themselves, 
and  so  be  able  to  practice  it  in  their 
daily  activities,  both  intellectually  and 
ethically.  The  true  guardian  of  soci¬ 
ety  is  the  moral  intelligence  of  the 
people.  But  when  in  place  of  the  real 
there  exists  only  concocted  ideas  of  it, 
people  learn  to  pursue  and  judge  ev¬ 
erything  in  a  rascally  spirit. 

What  are  the  interests  that  make  up 
life  for  average  human  beings  ?  How 
do  they  see  each  other?  As  images, 
as  reflections  touching  only  the  short¬ 
lived,  never  the  abiding.  They  think 
others  what  they  want  them  to  be,  and 
those  others,  in  turn,  think  them  what 
they  want  to  be,  and  then,  when  no 
one  comes  up  to  that  narrow  idea, 
each  feels  a  deep  disappointment,  a 
resentment,  hatred,  and  life  becomes 
an  ache  in  the  breast  instead  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
how  stupid  it  is  in  the  first  place  to 
build  ideals  on  defective  ideas  and 
then  stretch  out  arms  to  insensate  pup¬ 
pets  instead  of  to  each  other.  People 
fail  each  other  constantly  because  the 
ignorant  springs  out  disputatious,  and 
the  mind  recedes  beyond  power  of 
sight  to  find  itself.  Blind,  unseeing 
they  pass  the  real  and  are  unaware  of 
the  passing. 

In  the  world,  men  are  all  very  dif¬ 
ferent  because  of  varied  developments. 


But  essentially  they  are  not  different 
at  all.  Thus,  although  many  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  kinship 
of  humanity  would  stamp  out  the 
feeble  who  ought  to  be  made  strong, 
the  low  who  ought  to  be  helped  to 
come  exalted  instead  of  being  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  upon  each  other  as  mere 
creatures  of  diverse  origin  of  heredity 
and  environment,  of  rank,  fame,  name, 
w’ealth  and  poverty;  yet  are  they  all 
primarily  children  of  mind  in  its  flow¬ 
ing  manifestations;  not  an  exact  like¬ 
ness  but  of  an  intrinsic  sameness. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people  seldom 
see  further  than  the  object  that  is  be¬ 
fore  them:  their  whole  learning  has 
been  taken  up  with  surface  matter,  the 
lustre  of  things,  just  that,  nothing 
more.  Because  of  this,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  life’s  truly  finer  relations  is 
lost  to  them.  And  until  education 
brings  its  higher  meaning  to  methods 
of  teaching,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
waken  the  deeper  harmonies  of  knowl¬ 
edge  any  more  than  a  lion’s  roar  could 
be  expected  to  come  out  of  the  heart 
of  a  rose. 

It  is  declared :  The  enemy  is  at  the 
gate!  But  seldom  is  it  wisely  asked 
or  told  how  he  got  there  for  the  past 
ten  thousand  years  consecutively.  So 
the  ploughshares  go  on  moving  over 
the  earth  and  after  them  the  battle- 
dragons  scream  and  behind  them  again 
the  ploughshares,  but  always  before 
them  the  human  cattle  are  driven. 

The  fact  that  following  a  war,  de¬ 
structive  weapons  are  turned  into 
ploughshares  to  serve  humane  pur¬ 
poses,  only  repeats  the  long  course  of 
unconstructive  self-interest,  for  what 
else  could  be  done  with  them  at  the 
expiration  of  a  war!  One  thing  that 
might  be  done — which  has  never  been 
done  before — would  be  for  education 
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to  earn  itself  the  wisdom  it  needs  for 
the  unconditioning  of  man  who  has 
been  ao  long  conditioned  to  misuse 
these  innocent  ploughshares,  and  so 
prevent  future  generations  from  turn¬ 
ing  them  again  into  engines  of 
war.  But  if  ploughshares  are  given 
over  to  competitive  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing,  this  will  hardly  restrain  the  stim¬ 
ulus  nor  eliminate  the  susceptibility 
which  are  the  root-matter  of  wars. 

The  miracle  of  anything  is  that  the 
nature  of  the  attainment  unveeringly 
follows  the  nature  of  the  striving. 
The  miracle  of  war  is  that  it  does  not 
end  war.  The  miracle  of  peace  is  that 
it  does  not  begin  war.  The  miracle 
of  the  intelligent  unconditioned  mind 
— the  mind  not  channelized  but  freed 
by  experience — is  that  it  leads  to  con¬ 
scious  and  independent  choice  of  ac¬ 
tion.  If  man,  however,  fails  to  be 
taught  to  mark  his  own  thinking  free¬ 
ly,  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to 
recognize  the  values  of  true  import 
appertaining  to  order  or  disorder,  to 
light  or  gloom  in  his  living.  And  if 
Freedom  is  but  uncreate  and  perfect 
harmony  or  truth,  and  if  that  which  is 
Freedom  insists  upon  being  appre¬ 
hended,  then  man’s  whole  struggle  is 
due  solely  to  his  indolent  conscious¬ 
ness  of  truth. 

Though  it  is  inevitable  that  ob¬ 
stacles  created  by  present  limitations 
of  education  should  temporarily  pro¬ 
long  man’s  sorrow's  by  further  indulg¬ 
ing  his  clumsy  impressionable  nature, 
these  obstacles  can  only  lengthen  but 
not  permanently  hinder  his  passage  out 
of  the  underbrush  of  entangled  exist¬ 
ence.  When  eventually  his  understand¬ 
ing  is  developed  to  aid  him  in  the  free¬ 
ly  given  effort  to  use  his  illimitable  po¬ 
tentialities  of  mind,  he  will  soon  learn 
to  employ  them  for  that  unreserved 


growth  for  which  they  were  intended 
and  not,  as  is  his  acquired  habit,  for 
parsimonious  ends.  But  not  until  the 
ideality  of  freedom  becomes  more 
than  a  longing  for  freedom,  satisfac¬ 
tory  only  as  a  mere  gratification  of  the 
self,  can  there  be  a  disposition  to 
sensibly  control  the  sources  of  individ¬ 
ual  and  world  disharmony.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  so  long  as  deceitful  qualities  are 
generated  in  man,  his  existence  will  be 
fenced  about  by  their  damaging  ef¬ 
fects.  Let  those,  then,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  teaching  him  see  to  the 
quality  of  thought  that  they  dispense 
in  order  that  what  they  teach  will 
quicken  and  not  deflect  minds.  Empty 
heads  are  not  good  for  understanding, 
still  many  of  them  do  have  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  which  covets  only 
greater  familiarity  with  shrewdness. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  a  sin¬ 
cere  attitude  toward  learning  on  the 
part  of  students,  that  aim  so  tenacious¬ 
ly  held  by  empty  heads  should  be 
guarded  against  especially  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  apprentice-teacher. 

Unlike  the  compulsory,  natural  or¬ 
der  is  not  imposed ;  it  is  the  result  of 
sensitivity  of  conscience  affecting  not 
only  learning  but  all  of  life’s  activi¬ 
ties.  If  there  is  absence  of  insight 
into  natural  order,  the  individual  who 
neglects  the  duties  befitting  him  as  ra¬ 
tional  human  being,  neglects  himself 
and  eventually  finds  that  he  has  degen¬ 
erated.  And  as  with  the  ordered  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  in  the  individual,  so 
with  his  society.  Any  group  or  nation 
cannot  fail,  under  like  circumstance, 
to  bring  anal(^us  effects  upon  itself. 
Thus,  reversion  into  disorder  is  seen 
when  people  take  their  democratic 
privileges  as  legal  rights  and  fail  to 
envision  their  profound  content  as 
vauntingly  they  pride  themselves  up- 
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on  these  prerogatives,  like  rough-and- 
tumble  children  boasting  about  a  knick- 
knack  given  them  by  their  parents. 

When  glorifying  ceremonials  replace 
brotherly  living  and  the  meaning  of 
security  and  welfare  are  propounded 
through  astute  ideas  only,  the  in¬ 
herent  significance  of  democratic  equal¬ 
ity  of  rights  is  then  viewed  in  a  false 
light.  For  when  that  equality  is  per¬ 
ceived  through  sodden  emotions,  it  dis¬ 
poses  toward  pilfering  liberties  which 
become  the  sole  driving  force  behind  a 
sadly  misconstrued  notion  of  free  and 
progressive  social  intercourse. 

If  gross  impurities  are  contained  in 
a  molten  body  of  metal,  unless  it  be 
properly  treated  flaws  will  be  present 
when  its  mass  has  been  shaped  into 
girder  and  truss.  These,  instead  of 
supporting  the  dwelling  into  which 
they  are  placed,  soon  bring  its  collapse 
by  internal  and  outward  strain.  So, 
too,  in  sentient  life,  a  law  of  right 
treatment  moves  cumulatively  to  its 
appointed  end,  either  for  constructive 
or  destructive  living;  moves  according 
to  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
the  quality  of  human  thought  that  has 
been  poured  into  the  consciousness  in 
the  molten  stage.  And  such  flaws  of 
human  ignorance  and  false  thinking  as 
are  contained  in  the  mass  will,  like  the 
beam-flaws  in  dwellings,  surely  pro¬ 
voke  their  fall.  Engrossed  in  a  de¬ 
vouring  liberty,  humanity  learns  to 
give  w’ith  sparing  hands,  but  to  take 
unsparingly.  If  the  intelligence  of  so¬ 
ciety  be  not  equal  to  the  ideal  of  bro¬ 
therhood,  if  the  educator  himself  be  a 
cloud  that  hides  the  towering  peaks 
and  not  a  sun  to  illumine  them,  then 
the  tiny  spark  of  knowing  already 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  young  which 
needs  but  right  fostering  to  make  of  it 
a  fire,  cannot  burn  to  ashes  those  tram¬ 


meling  traditions  to  which  man  still 
clings  and  which  arrest  his  innate 
tendencies  towards  free  progress  of 
thought.  Give  them  what  it  takes  and 
the  coming  generation  will  swing  up¬ 
wards  to  unthinkable  heights.  Th^ 
will  brook  no  impediments,  no  out¬ 
moded,  man-made  laws.  Deny  them 
appropriate  mental  food,  deny  it  day 
by  day  and  every  day,  and  that  free¬ 
dom  they  instinctively  seek  will  vanish, 
sunk  into  a  welter  of  trivial  delicts, 
into  lawlessness  and  illusion.  Their 
consciousness,  saturated  with  debased 
ideas  of  liberty’s  real  meaning,  will  be 
unable  to  disceni  between  liberty  and 
license.  And  because  in  most  there  is 
yearning  for  a  life  that  might  be  and 
is  not,  many  will  seek  it  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  minds  and  the  desire  within 
them.  But  the  purpose  of  life  will  be 
to  most  a  vast  unreality,  and  life,  it¬ 
self,  an  unsatisfactory  dream  that  in 
order  to  be  endured  must  be  packed 
with  eating,  drinking,  and  ribaldry, 
because  it  wnll  all  so  soon  be  over  and 
they  bereft  of  their  inalienable  “right” 
to  pleasure  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Poor  beams,  improperly  treated 
in  the  molten  state,  unable  to  support 
anything  but  their  own  selfishness, 
they  must  eventually  fall. 

After  myriad  experiences  of  build¬ 
ing  moats  against  the  onslaughts  of  so¬ 
cial  defects,  man,  through  an  unbiased 
and  well-ordered  understanding,  will 
finally  recognize  that  the  disorders  en¬ 
compassing  him  are  not  fundamentally 
due  to  economic  and  political  causes, 
and  that  intolerances  principally  thrive 
because  of  his  falsifications  of  those 
values  w’hich  alone  can  establish  and 
guarantee  against  forfeiture  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reasonable  human  fellowship. 
What  are  these  values  he  ignores! 
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When  the  consciousness  is  locked  in  a 
world  insensitive  to  its  own  life  and 
the  life  going  on  about  it  (with  the 
exception  of  that  which  personally 
gratifies,)  the  whole  universe  becomes 
too  small  for  even  two  persons  to  live 
in  it  harmoniously  with  each  other. 
The  greater  the  insularity  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  stronger  is  man’s  an¬ 
tagonism  expressed  in  social  confu- 
8i<»,  in  weariness  and  disappointment, 
and  the  more  strikingly  blind  the  urge 
to  catch  sight  of  truth  in  the  hope  of 
outleaping  burdens  abruptly. 

Unless  man  turns  to  himself  with 
renewed  moral  energy,  all  power,  all 
external  revolutions,  all  progress  with 
its  grandeur  of  new  knowledge  held 
out  in  recompense  for  his  torments, 
all  intelligence  erupting  in  colorfully 
ballooning  innovations  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  cannot  give  him  the  power 
to  realize  freedom.  Despite  these,  his 
restricted  consciousness  will  still  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  inhumanities. 

When  social  freedom  is  conceived 
only  in  terms  of  possession,  there  can 
exist  no  appreciable  responsiveness  to 
what  lies  beyond  the  gates  of  personal 
property.  It  is  then  that  by  consen¬ 
sus — public  agreement  through  pub¬ 
licly  drumnied-up  approval — order  be¬ 
comes  a  condition  of  forced  external 
control  that,  in  virtue  of  its  artificial 
nature,  can  only  be  transitory.  It  can 
only  be  transitory  because  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  if  establishing  order  the  primary 
cause  of  disorder — upon  the  correction 
of  which  real  security  is  dependent — 
is  utterly  disregarded.  Hence,  the 
stunted  consciousness  wdiich  fosters  the 
confusion  so  characteristic  of  social 
living,  goes  on  creating  fresh  feuds  de¬ 
spite  all  externally  erected  securities. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  pro¬ 
jects  intended  for  freedom  are  doomed 


from  their  outset  if  they  omit  to  deal 
with  the  complexity  coincident  with 
the  primal  deteriorator. 

Promptings  in  obligations  and  du¬ 
ties,  advocation  of  rights  supported  by 
statutory  provisions,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pledges,  are  of  themselves  pow¬ 
erless  to  wrest  freedom  from  deca¬ 
dence  while  man  remains  obsessed  by 
venality.  Verbal  incantations  fervid¬ 
ly  reiterating  allegiance  to  Magna 
Carta,  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  to  Bill  of  Rights  or  Communi¬ 
tarian  Constitution,  will  not  stop  a 
people  from  compromising  their  im¬ 
mediate  opportunities  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  a  genuine  social  peace  so 
long  as  the  practice  of  oompetitorship 
keeps  them  busy  crushing  down  each 
other  while  a  coquettish  propaganda 
supplies  them  with  the  voice  of  liberal¬ 
ism,  as  the  ventriloquist  gives  speech 
to  his  Punchinello. 

When  temporary  possessions  and 
privil^es  are  erroneously  made  recon¬ 
cilable  with  permanent  security,  a 
blindly  traditional  way  is  chosen  to 
attain  that  which  all  history  warns 
can  never  assure  it.  Only  intellects 
immersed  in  sophistry  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  from  dissension  without  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  disposition  of  mind  where¬ 
in  grows  the  harm  before  it  is  perpe¬ 
trated  in  action.  In  this  respect,  the 
people  can  never  be  said  to  be  as  much 
at  fault  as  their  teachers,  who,  if  they 
are  too  weak  to  teach  them  well,  if 
they  cannot  help  the  masses,  only  go 
on  deceiving  humanity  by  giving  it 
hope  for  a  better  future.  It  would  be 
less  cruel  and  far  more  honest  to  let 
people  know  that  dilettante  leaders 
cannot  save  them  from  their  miseries 
than  to  keep  them  doting  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  on  an  absurd  convic¬ 
tion  which  must  forever  remain  unful- 
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filled.  Then,  at  least,  the  millions 
might  know  that  neither  school  nor 
home,  as  thej  now  are,  can  teach  them 
understanding.  They  might  finally 
perceive,  then,  that  the  answer  is 
locked  in  themselves,  that  the  key  to 
the  door  which  opens  on  real  freedom 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  fash¬ 
ioned,  not  of  gold,  but  of  self-respect¬ 
ing,  faithful  effort  which  leads  the  will 
to  seek  endless  harmony,  endless 
knowledge  of  truth. 

Democracy  is  meant  to  represent 
that  truth  which  is  freedom,  love,  un¬ 
selfish  treatment  of  and  communion 
between  neighbors,  but  men  must  first 
know  how  to  love  themselves  selflessly, 
not  with  the  love  of  robbers  to  whom 
truth  is  a  draught  of  hemlock.  To 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  today’s 
world  would  be  an  ugly  task.  But  let 
it  be  hoped  that  today’s  world,  so  out 
of  temper,  is  only  sick  with  the  labor 
pains  of  giving  birth  to  a  tomorrow 
more  spiritually  than  materially  rich. 

The  only  way  to  win  war  is  to  know 
how  to  prevent  it.  By  learning  to  eli¬ 
minate  amoral  elements  from  his  ac¬ 
tions,  man  will  eventually  be  free  from 
their  consequences  which  are  expressed 
in  war,  in  what  is  erroneously  called 
peace,  and  in  the  whole  gamut  of  his 
conventional  morals  without  morality. 
These  amoral  elements,  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  and  multiplied  effects  of  their  in¬ 
ter-activities,  finally  transmit  such  an 
enormous  concentrate  of  disorder  that 
their  tide  can  no  longer  be  stemmed 
by  ordinary  counter-activities.  Just 
so  do  snowflakes,  infinitely  multiplied, 
gather  momentum,  and  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  crash  down  the  mountainside, 
precipitating  destruction  insensately. 
Moral  or  amoral  actions  are  res|K?c- 
tively  derived  from  moral  thought  or 
from  grotesque  mental  incongniities. 


It  is  with  these  functions,  then,  that 
education’s  principal  concern  lies; 
namely,  in  helping  man  readjust  his 
tortuous  thinking.  How  far  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  future  war  depends 
entirely  on  how  thorough  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  education  will  be  from  a  defec¬ 
tive  philosophy  whose  premise  is  an 
extreme  materializing  of  human  life 
to  one  which  will  provide  more  help¬ 
ful  assistance  to  man  on  his  way  to 
subjective  equilibrium.  Before  knowl¬ 
edge  can  produce  a  humanity  more 
cultured  than  one  mainly  keen  upon 
fleshing  its  teeth  in  the  foretaste  of 
brother,  it  is  certain  that  teaching 
must  be  seen  as  much  more  than  in¬ 
sertions  and  implantations  of  thoughts 
and  acts  desirable  only  for  their  com¬ 
modity  value. 

It  is  more  enlightening  to  feel  one 
atomy  of  peace  profoundly  than  to 
memorize  every  rule  pertaining  to  it 
But  does  man  want  peace?  I.«t  him 
put  the  question  to  himself.  The 
answer  is  evident.  If  he  desires  it 
sincerely  enough  he  must  try  to  give 
it  not  just  with  money,  or  wuth  politi¬ 
cal,  national,  patriotic  verbosities  and 
guiles.  lie  must  give  of  himself  all 
the  qualities  of  thought  and  deed  that 
relate  to  peace.  For  he  cannot  have 
freedom  and  do  ignorantly  that  which 
makes  of  him  a  renegade  to  freedom. 
And  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  give 
of  himself  to  accomplish  this  greater 
purpose,  then  the  teacher  must  come 
forward  and  assist  him  to  become  his 
own  arbiter  between  destructive  wants 
and  essential  needs.  Educators  should 
not  be  dismayed  by  the  hardships  and 
self-exertion  involved  in  the  task  of 
making  learning  produce  maturity.  It 
is  the  sole  justification  for  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Only  he  who  aspires  to  fulfill 
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this  task  becomes  man’s  beneficial, 
hence,  rightful  leader.  He  gives  him¬ 
self  wholeheartedly  to  mankind,  for 
his  pupils  are  all  of  humanity. 

The  true  teacher  is  society’s  first 
physician,  but  if  the  physician  content 
himself  with  spurious  remedies,  soci¬ 
ety  will  not  be  the  better  for  his  neg¬ 
lect.  It  depends  upon  his  wisdom,  but 
if  it  has  enough  wisdom  to  choose  true 
teachers,  and  if  those  who  now  teach 
it  choose  not  to  become  wise,  who, 
then,  is  ever  going  to  teach  it  wisely  ? 

For  age  upon  age,  man  has  gloried 
in  giving  his  life  to  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  craft  but  is  not  the  teach¬ 


er’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  perfect¬ 
ing  sentient  beings  infinitely  great¬ 
er?  Mechanized  progress,  admirable 
though  it  be,  will  not  give  man  the 
aptitude  to  perfect  himself. 

Most  of  his  hidden  worth  lies  yet 
fallow.  He  must  learn  to  work  with 
increasing  sensibility  and  let  his  days 
— now  too  full  of  discouragement  and 
bitterness,  too  full  of  a  transparent  con¬ 
fidence  in  happiness  that  allows  sad¬ 
ness  to  creep  in  —  grow  mellow  with 
understanding.  So,  then,  it  remains 
for  him  to  learn  how  to  use  his  powers 
intelligently  that  he  may  gain  the 
courage  not  to  blot  the  pages  of  his 
years  with  the  error  of  gross  issues. 


THE  COMING  DAYS 

The  year  turns  dawnward. 

Her  last  moment  lies 
In  empty  wonder 
As  we  stand,  agaze. 

Hailing  with  hungry  breath  the  coming  days. 

The  year  turns  dawnward. 

And  she  does  not  stay 

For  taste  of  grief  with  man’s  fantastic  dreams, 
‘Turn  Dawnw’ard  Thou!” 

Her  message  as  she  gleams. 


— Andre  Tellier, 
New  York. 


Blue  Stars  in  a  Field  0/ White 

'Ey  SISTER  CLARITA 

St.  Mary  Central  High  School 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Blue  stars  against  a  field  of  white, 
bordered  with  the  red  blood  of  a 
bleeding  nation!  Stars  that  we 
see  everywhere — in  every  home  and  in 
every  shop  window  —  dotting  every 
landscape  and  terrace!  These  are  the 
proof,  the  shining  truth,  that  our  na¬ 
tion  is  behind  every  effort  to  win  the 
war.  Each  star  links  a  man  in  the 
service  of  his  country  with  all  that  was 
dear  to  him  in  life  as  a  civilian.  His 
home  has  a  star  in  its  window  showing 
that  he  left  it  only  to  better  protect  its 
future  safety  and  the  safety  of  those 
dearest  to  him;  the  firm  for  which  he 
worked  has  one  star  among  its  number 
in  memory  of  him ;  his  Church  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  service  means 
another  star  in  its  service  flag;  the 
club  to  which  he  belonged  now  honors 
his  membership  by  a  star  to  show  that 
he  is  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

This  boy  has  left  his  happy  home- 
life  to  do  his  bit  for  his  country  and 
in  so  doing,  he  is  rendering  us  a 
mighty  service.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task  for  him  to  give  up  the  ties  of  love 
and  friendship  formed  throughout  his 
years  and  the  loved  ones  he  thought 
he  could  never  leave.  But,  like  all 
brave  patriots  since  the  time  of  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  boys, 
his  life  belongs  to  his  country  and  he 
stands  ready  to  defend  those  liberties 
for  which  his  ancestors  once  so  nobly 
fought.  For  God  and  Country  is  his 


motto,  and  with  Patrick  Henry  he 
again  shouts  out  to  all  the  world, 

'Ts  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  u  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  sad 
slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  gm 
me  death !” 

For  freedom,  he  is  willing  to  shed 
his  blood.  The  four  freedoms  enunei- 
ated  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Ser- 
enty-seventh  Congress,  on  January  6, 
1941,  are  ever  in  his  mind  as  he  stridei 
forth  to  victory : 

“Freedom  of  speech  and  expressiim, 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way. 

Freedom  from  want — which  should 
secure  for  every  nation  a  healthy  peace¬ 
time  life  for  its  inhabitants. 

Freedom  from  fear — which  means  i 
world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to 
such  a  point  and  in  such  thorou^ 
fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  posh 
tion  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  neighbor.” 

This  young  man  considers  his  very  life 
a  noble  sacrifice,  if  his  nation  and  ill 
those  dear  to  him  are,  by  it,  kept  free. 
For  the  valient  courage,  which  is  his, 
how  can  his  nation  ever  go  down  to 
degradation  and  loss  ?  Ko,  it  will  win. 
It  can ;  it  will ;  it  must !  But  we,  too, 
must  do  our  part.  It  takes  unity  to 
produce  strength.  We  are  a  very  net 
essary  part  of  this  unity.  Each  of 
these  boys  belongs  to  us.  We  are  their 
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mainstay.  This  is  our  country  as  well 
u  theirs.  We  must,  then,  be  united 
for  the  one  purpose  of  ultimate  victory. 

No  price  can  be  too  great  to  pay  for 
the  four  freedoms  which  we  cherish. 
Our  liberty  is  ours  only  if  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  sacrifices  to  keep  it  so. 
From  the  bruised  heart  of  Europe  we 
hear  the  anguished  cry  of  millions  of 
people  who  have  lost  their  liberty  be¬ 
cause  they  had  forgotten  its  worth. 
How  do  the  words,  “Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity”  sound  to  France  today? 
Shall  wc  become  slaves  to  a  dictator 
as  have  the  French?  No;  again  we 
shout  out  to  all  the  world  with  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  “Forbid  it,  Almighty  God! 
Give  us  liberty,  or  give  us  death!” 
We  are  not  only  a  United  States  of 
America;  we  are  a  united  people  of 
America;  and  in  this  unity  will  our 
victory  consist. 

Let  us  liken  the  United  States  to  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  Each  piece  must  fit 
into  its  proper  place  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  complete :  the  government  officials, 
the  bankers,  the  farmers,  the  factory- 
owners,  and  the  factory- workers,  the 
merchants,  the  housewives,  and  the 
children,  all  must  unite  with  those  in 
the  armed  services  of  our  country  if 
the  United  States  is,  like  the  jig-saw 
puzzle  to  make  a  unified,  a  complete 
picture.  We,  who  are  civilians,  have 
no  stars  emblamatic  of  the  service  we 
are  rendering;  we  need  no  stars;  the 
remembrance  of  the  blue  stars  already 
on  the  field  of  white  should  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reminder  to  us  to  render  the  best 
service  of  which  we  are  capable.  Let 
every  worker  turning  out  munitions  re¬ 
member  that  his  is  the  task  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessary  arms  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  engaged  in  actual 
combat.  Could  this  be  remembered  at 
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all  times,  we  might  see  the  end  of 
strikes  that  have  been  harrassing  our 
country  of  late.  Let  also  the  heads  of 
these  major  industries  realize  that 
they,  too,  are  necessary  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  great  unity  of  the  nation 
and  perhaps  labor  and  capital  may 
come  to  a  closer  understanding,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  realized  in 
greater  and  quicker  production. 

Let  every  housewife  remember  that 
the  star  hanging  in  her  window  will  be 
meaningless  unless  she  carry  cheerfully 
the  burden  that  now  rests  on  her 
shoulders,  the  home-front  of  America. 
It  is  she,  who  must  uphold  that  beauti¬ 
ful  heritage  for  which  our  men  are 
fighting;  for,  unless  the  American 
home  and  its  cherished  ideals  are  pre¬ 
served  what  has  America  to  look  to  in 
the  future?  Do  our  American  moth¬ 
ers  properly  appreciate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  theirs?  The  greatest 
of  all  responsibilities,  that  of  rearing 
the  type  of  American  men  and  women 
we  look  forward  to  in  building  a  better 
world  ? 

T.«t  the  heads  of  our  government, 
both  state  and  national,  keep  in  mind 
the  united  efforts  of  their  people,  and 
perhaps  they,  too,  might  put  aside 
petty,  personal  ambitions  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  They  must  set  the  noble  example 
and  work  side  by  side  with  every  man 
and  woman,  regardless  of  politics,  for 
the  one  purpose  of  achieving  a  glor¬ 
ious  victory.  The  drama  being  en¬ 
acted  today  is  too  great  for  any  actor 
to  play  the  part  of  an  individualist. 
This  is  a  democracy ! 

What  is  it  that  sustains  each  fight¬ 
ing  man  on  our  battlefronts  today? 
Is  it  not  the  thought,  that  back  of  that 
star  on  the  field  of  white  placed  there 
in  remembrance  of  him,  are  others  who 
are  united  with  him  in  the  effort  to- 
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ward  victory  ?  He  is  proving  by  sweat 
and  blood,  his  love  for  his  country  and 
all  that  it  holds  sacred.  But  even 
these  fighting  men  must  unite;  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  marines,  and  coast- 
guardsmen,  all  must  work  in  a  united 
effort  to  put  our  enemies  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  future  wars  will  be  abandon¬ 
ed  forever.  The  success  of  our  army 
and  navy  thus  far,  proves  that  their 
unity  is  giving  them  strength.  Can 
the  same  be  said  for  us  who  are  civil¬ 
ians  ? 

There  will  be  dissenters  and  false 
prophets,  who  will  hold  out  to  us  un¬ 
fair  policies,  but  because  we  are  a 
united  nation,  these  seers  of  injustice 
are  but  a  small  minority.  We,  the 
people,  the  vast  majority,  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices,  that  we  may  win 


a  glorious  victory.  Our  goal  cannot 
be  far  off,  for  with  us,  it  is  not  “mi^t 
makes  right,”  but  rather,  “right  makes 
might;”  and  with  this  ideal  in  mind, 
we  can  join  President  Roosevelt  in 
saying : 

“We  are  going  to  win  this  war,  and 
we  are  going  to  win  the  peace  that  fd- 
lows.  And  in  the  dark  hours  of  this 
day — and  through  the  dark  days  that 
may  be  yet  to  come,  we  will  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  are  on  our  side.  Many  of  them 
are  fighting  with  us.  All  of  them  are 
praying  for  us.  For,  in  representing 
our  cause,  we  represent  theirs,  as  well— 
our  hope  and  their  hope  for  liberty  un¬ 
der  God.” 

We  be  united  for  victory,  and 

victory  mitst  be  ours,  or  the  red  blood 
of  the  American  people  will  cover  the 
blue  stars  in  the  field  of  white! 


I  HEARD  SOUNDS 

I  heard  sounds  when  hate  came. 
Clashing  and  din 
Fighting  and  words  of  tumult 
But  I  would  not  let  him  in. 

I  heard  nothing  when  love  came. 

Only  a  thin  piping 
Of  far-off  music. 

And  he  stole  in. 

— ^Andre  Tellier, 
New  York. 
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No  Speed  Produaion  Records 
in  Education 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


WITH  the  war  reachinjf  a  crisis, 
speed  of  production  is  the  cry  of 
the  hour.  We  hear  with  pride 
how  many  airplanes  we  are  producing 
every  month ;  we  take  a  keen  interest  in 
a  discovery  that  will  speed  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  synthetic  rublier,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
workers  in  the  education  profession  can¬ 
not  participate  in  activities  w’ith  fast 
records.  They  have  to  be  concerned  with 
matters  that  involve  slow  growth.  If 
our  combined  efforts  can  develop  a  cam¬ 
bium  ring  a  year,  we  are  doing  well.  As 
producers  w'e  are  much  nearer  to  the  tree 
farmers  than  to  the  builders  of  liberty 
ships.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  more 
than  one  interesting  parallel  to  be  drawn 
between  raising  trees  and  educating  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

If  in  education,  as  in  forestry,  there 
is  no  speed  to  lie  achieved,  there  is  a  lack 
of  noise  and  bombast.  While  the  quiet 
may  be  easeful  to  the  workers,  the  fact 
that  the  sound  of  the  hammer  cannot  be 
heard  leaves  the  public  almost  cold  to 
the  value  of  the  w’ork  going  on.  Only  in 
some  distant  connection  to  the  work  of 
education,  such  as  college  football,  is 
there  noise  and  excitement  to  which  the 
public  responds,  and  there,  to  be  sure, 
goes  a  flow  of  money  and  appreciation 
the  like  of  which  the  fundamental  part 
of  education  could  well  receive  benefit. 

In  forestry  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
permanent  assistance  program  from  the 
federal  government  have  been  made. 
The  states  have  tried  to  help  themselves. 


and  while  each  can  do  much  for  itself 
it  needs  also  the  aid  of  a  government 
that  has  power  to  cross  state  lines.  In 
education  much  the  same  condition  ex¬ 
ists.  The  federal  government  has  an 
“Office  of  Education”  and  it  has  given 
some  support  to  vocational  education. 
But  education  is  not  one  of  its  favorites. 
Certainly  the  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
in  burv’ing  in  the  committee  Senate  Bill 
No.  637,  is  illustrative  of  w’hat  little  can 
lie  expected  from  the  federal  government 
in  promoting  education  where  state  sup¬ 
port  is  weak  and  thus  bringing  about  a 
greater  evenness  in  the  intelligence  of 
voters.  How  disappointing  and  how  dis¬ 
gusting  to  many  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  such  an  attitude!  It  is  a  blight 
to  the  morale  of  a  large  group  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
needs  the  highest  morale  it  can  get. 

Joyce  Kilmer  lived  long  enough  to 
say  that  he  thought  there  was  no  poem 
as  lovely  as  a  tree.  The  poetical  part  of 
an  experienced  teacher  might  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  lovelier  than  that 
yearning  and  virtuous  youth  who  has 
been  turned  over  to  him  for  a  certain 
development  and  who  responds  to  him  as 
the  young  fir  responds  to  the  sun.  Oh, 
yes,  there’s  plenty  of  idealism  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tree  growring  or  youth  develop¬ 
ing,  but  there’s  no  money  in  it.  No,  the 
public  hardly  sees  in  either  case  what  is 
going  on ;  it  is  so  quiet  and  so  slow.  It 
takes  something  like  a  noisy  labor  union 
using  the  threat  of  the  strike  to  make 
legislators  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
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M.BOOK  REVIEWS 


A  series  of  Anthologies.  By  E.  A.  Cross 
and  others.  liook  I — 694  pages — $2.32. 
Book  II — 627  pages  $2.20.  Book  III — 627 
pages  $2.20.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

These  books  provide  basic  literary  ma¬ 
terial  for  use  as  a  junior  high  school  unit. 
The  selections  chosen  are  of  the  highest 
literary  merit  and  are  related  to  other 
secondary  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  art 
of  living  in  today’s  world.  This  series 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  varied  curric¬ 
ula  of  secondary  schools  from  coast  to 
coast.  Each  book  contains  a  library  of 
literary  treasures. 

Book  I  contains  the  full  text  of  “Treas¬ 
ure  Island”  and  one  full  play.  There  are 
152  selections  under  the  headings  of  Ad¬ 
venture,  Pioneers,  Animals.  Art  of  Living, 
Joy  of  Achievement,  and  the  Beauty  and 
Wonder  of  Nature. 

Book  II  includes  Bambi  and  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  “As  You  Like  It”  and  138  selections 
such  as  Sharing  Great  Deeds,  America  for 
Me,  People,  Earth,  Sky  and  Sea,  Solving 
Mysteries,  Friends  in  Fur  and  Feather, 
After  School  Hours,  W’ork  and  Workers. 

Book  III  presents  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the 
Lake,”  Shakespeare’s  “A  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream,”  ‘“rhe  Flamingo  Feather” 
and  110  other  selections. 

These  books  are  beautifully  illustrated 
by  forty  or  more  full-page  pen  and  ink 
drawings  by  Maude  and  Miska  Petersham. 

'There  are  other  volumes  suitable  for 
classes  in  senior  high  school  literature. — 
Maboaret  C.  Palmer. 

The  Key.  A  monthly  newsletter  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Student  Committee  for  W’ork- 
shops  in  International  Education.  2  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City,  19.  Annual 
Subscription  $1.00,  single  copies  10  cents. 

Teachers  and  administrators  interested 
in  promoting  post-war  educational  recon¬ 
struction  can  find  much  that  is  worth¬ 
while  in  this  monthly  newsletter.  Prepar¬ 
ed  by  a  committee  largely  recruited  from 
former  students  of  Dr.  Reinhold  Schairer, 
it  is  afiiliate<l  with  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Educational  Reconstruction,  a 
private  planning  group  of  American  and 
foreign  scholars. 

'The  Committee  will  assist  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  workshop  groups  of  students  and 


others  interested  in  the  solution  of  post¬ 
war  educational  problems  of  different 
peoples,  .\mong  other  activities,  two  defi¬ 
nite  projects  are  suggested  for  the  work¬ 
shops  :  1.  the  adoption  by  an  American 
institution  of  a  school,  a  university  or  a 
class  in  a  foreign  country :  2.  the  exchange 
of  letters  with  scholars  and  students  in 
other  countries. 

The  Paris  We  Remember.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Elisabeth  Finley  Thomas, 
Introduction  by  Elliot  Paul.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  New  York.  1942.  478 
pages.  $3.00. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  writings  by  English,  American, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  writers  about 
Paris.  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  has  translated 
and  edited  the  material  in  this  volume, 
lived  for  many  years  in  Paris  and  her  la¬ 
bor  has  been  one  of  love — love  for  a  great 
city  now  temporarily  under  the  yoke  of 
the  barbarian.  Paris,  for  centuries,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of) 
people.  The  very  stones  speak  history  and 
the  life  of  la  ville  lumiere  could  match 
any  mood.  “Paris,  of  all  great  cities,  has 
been  the  least  wasteful  of  its  past.  As 
capital  of  the  cultural  world,  this  queen 
of  art  and  intellect  and  arbiter  of  good 
taste  has  kept  alive  the  best  of  bygone 
3'ears  and  epochs,  not  exporting  their 
dusty  relics  and  monuments  as  if  their 
sigfnificance  in  life  were  non-existent,  but 
cherishing  and  blending  the  gifts  of  his¬ 
tory  and  human  progress.”  Thus  tersely 
says  Elliot  Paul  in  his  Introduction.  Mrs. 
'Thomas*  book  will  do  much  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  a  great  city — until  once 
again  Paris  can  rise  triumphant  from  the 
ashes.  Incidentally  teachers  of  French 
will  find  this  volume  particularly  well- 
fitted  for  their  classes.  However,  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  collection  is  far  wider  and 
extends  to  all  who  have  a  respect  and  a 
love  for  the  great.  —  William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 
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